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You THOUGHT you were old, and = Suddenly—you want to yell ‘‘whoa’’! 
beyond those things—when zingo! A stretch of washed out road 
You lose your heart on the first ahead! But—like oil on troubled 
day of spring! water—Nash’s new _ springing 

magically irons out a glassy- 


ENJOY FLORIDA WARMTH inside your Nash. Uncann ’ : H es 
y y It’s the wink of chromium that un stints acarin. 


Weather Eye System keeps you free of drafts, dust ... does you. You look—and it’s a 
pours in a balmy breeze of fresh, conditioned air. : . : 
Nash—with such flash and dash, 
99 H. P. manifold-sealed engine gives you same j / . 
smooth power, flashing starts, winter or summer. joy and life packed into its eager 
frame—that it can’t wait, and 


BE A VAGABOND on week-ends and va- 
cations. Convertible bed in the rear 
halds two, cuts touring costs. Long 
cross-country trips are never tiresome 
with Nash’s new, smooth Arrow- 
Flight Ride. Our $45,000,000 resources 
are concentrated on one make of car. 


You never felt such eager response ! 
You can turn it on a quarter... 
stop ona dime. . . aim it likea 


neither can you! rifle to the spot you want to go. 


Next thing you know, you’re grab- Soon you’ll know—that you and a 
bing your hat. For just PRES Nash were made for each other! 
gine in the world has that ‘‘fire- se Heenee oate 
on-four-wheels”’ feeling—it’s Here’s the beginning of a beautiful 

Nash manifold-sealed power. friendship . . . good for the best 
100,000 miles of a man’s life. 


Then—wh i i il 
sora Pe atone oy ome “ a For a Nash is bui/t that way . . . with 
pace you’re setting? Surely that’s ita: kshaft (j 
no conventional third gear. And a seven-bearing crankshaft (in- 
’ : ey . stead of 3), a double frame. . . 300 
you’re right—you’re in a Fourth 
Speed Forward to 400 more pounds of finer steel, 
; for safety and long life. That Nash 
below is the 1940 economy cham- 
pion inits class (Gilmore- Y osem- 
ite Run—23.76milesa gal.) Drive 
it—see how young you really are! 


But wait—nudge the throttle a little 
harder. That new Automatic 
Overtake makes you think you’ve 

hooked on to a comet! 


If the air feels warmer, fresher— LOWER PRICES:from$795—del’d at Factory! 
Lafayette Series Sedan (below) $845, includes 








er Eye up front, making and = weather Eye, Rear Wheel-Shields, 


don’t give Nature the credit. It’s tries ¢ 
that new Nash automatic Weath- Seonen Eaere yee oe 
tig «3 Taxes « White Sidewall Tires, + } 


maintaining weather to order. Fourth Speed are optional extras. 






























T's all in the day’s work 
for the Mimeograph duplicator 


(Making and/or saving money for Modern Business) 














No outside help needed 


The Mimeograph duplicator works 
with your own people—as easy 

as ABC. You give your stenog- 
rapher the idea. She puts it onto 

the Mimeograph stencil sheet. That 
sheet goes to the Mimeograph 
duplicator. Just minutes from 

the start it’s a finished stack. 












Four Mimeograph stencil sheets mean 
four finished stacks of four different jobs— 
the answer to four different problems. 
Companies using the Mimeograph duplicator 
for letters have discovered dozens of other 
Mimeograph uses when they surveyed their problems. 







—everything from telephone pads to job tickets to new 
simplified forms that keep gray hairs from bookkeepers. 


One hundred Mimeograph stencil sheets could answer 
a 100 problems—if you had the Mimeograph duplicator. 


See our local distributor in your city. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 








Mimeo 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, )9 registered in the 
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U. S. Patent Office 
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Newsweek 
The Magazine of News Significance . S IDE S H O W 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
Matcotm Murr, President and Publisher Critic 
Rarmonp Mo ey, Contributing Editor e Rex Sirs, Managing Editor Indianapolis, Ind.: After the parent 
’ ee arents 


Associates: Maj. Gen. Stepuen O. Fuqua, U. S. A. Retired, Military Affairs; Admiral William V. Pratt, saat “1: 
U. S. N. Retired, Naval Affairs; Grorce JEAN NatHan, Theater; Ratpu Rosey, Business; JoHN LARDNER, of —s Leroy Townsend and Phillip 
Sports. News Editor: Cuester L. SHaw; Associate Editors: E>pwarp W. Barrett, Bert C. Goss, JosePH B. Kelly, 13, had searched the neighborhood 
Sve gig LLEWELLYN Wuire; Executive Assistant: Harptnc T. Mason; Photo Editor: Josepn H. Brewer; in the small hours of the morning and 
ief of the Washington Bureau: Ernest K. Linpiey; Chief of the London Bureau: Er.anp ECHLIN. phoned police, a janitor found the lads 





fast asleep in a movie theater. They had 
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Sporting Notes— 

Page Baltimore, Md.: After Jim Coffield 
had thrown Don McIntyre out of the 
ART 38 wrestling ring and into front-row specta- 
tors’ laps, McIntyre climbed back and 
AVIATION 55 did the same to Coffield. Later, they began 
BOOKS 39 battling in the aisles, and at this point 
| Police Lt. Harry Fischer decided they'd 
BUSINESS, LABOR, AGRICULTURE 44 | gone far enough. He halted the bout be- 


e ° “% j j d i spect: 's 
Sissinaes Vidon: Ralph Robey 50 cause it was endangering the spectators, 
Fulton, Mo.: When Burton Moore. 


EDUCATION 35 | basketball timekeeper, pointed his pistol 
ENTERTAINMENT 41 | at the ceiling and pulled the trigger to 


end the first half of a contest between 


Theater Week, George Jean Nathan 42 | Westminster and Tarkio Colleges, a dead 
guinea fowl thumped to the floor. Jokers 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 18 had placed it in the rafters and released 
War Week it with a string after the shot. 





Admiral William V. Pratt Laziest Man— 
Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua New Haven, Conn.: Sentencing a 


man for counterfeiting, Judge Carroll C. 


FOURTH ESTATE Hincks looked over the culprit’s record 
LETTERS and raised his eyebrows in surprise. “I 


notice,” said His Honor, “that this man 


MUSIC was dismissed from the WPA for loafing. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS Any man discharged from the WPA for 
that is a genius.” 

PERISCOPE 


PERE ees VE, Raymond mony gg ig Y.: When the static in 


RADIO his radio got too bad, Andrew Ross looked 
RELIGION inside the set and found an unidentified 
gray cat sitting on the tubes. She liked 
SCIENCE it there so well, defending her choice by 


scratches, that Ross had to call the cops 
pesrsiocensss chad to help him remove her. 


SPORTS Fort Worth, Texas: As the Burling- 
Sport Week, John Lardner : ton-Rock Island Texas Rocket, a crack 


express train, pulled out of the local sta- 


TRANSITION | tion, a kitten jumped out of a little girl’s 
arms and under the wheels of the train. In 
Houston four hours later, a cook heard a 


faint mew from somewhere under the din- 
s ing car and rescued the animal, which = 
Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at Post- theels an 
office of Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879, SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: United States, its territories ana| PePChed on a beam over the w heels anc 
possessions, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America: one year, $4; two years, $6; 3 years, $8; single copies, 10 hanging on for nine dear lives. 
cents. Add $2 per year foreign postage for all other countries. Three weeks’ notice required for change of address. Please . " 
give address to which magazine is now being delivered as well as new address. Annual subscribers may have NEWSWEEK San Mateo, Calif . As she was work- 
sent to them on vacations by giving three weeks’ notice of itinerary. All communications about subscriptions should be ad- : Bowler 
dressed t0 the Circulation Department NEWSWEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y: 7. F. MUELLER, Geneai| i about the house, Mrs. J. J. al 
Manager; W. R. PELKUS, Circulation Director; CHARLES F. BOMER, Sec. Treas.; A. V. ANDERSON, Eastern Advertinng| heard her electric wringer start up—4] 
Manager; J. - regen grey Western se Pl“ parently by itself-—followed by a fiendish 
MT coetainer’ Mk ieaganeig aoa ROCKEFELLER sieges ue x5 yowl. Dashing to the scene, she poms 
~ gs: " ‘ Pare her pet mouser, after blundering into he 
Director i tha ine on, hat 

VINCENT ASTOR, Chairman . W. AVERELL HARRIMAN switch that turned the — 
MALCOLM MUIR . A. H. LOCKETT ¢ . CHARLES F. BOMER backed into the wringer tailfirst. 


Cover picture: Newsweek from British Combine 
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When the United States Fleet weighs 
anchor and steams out to sea, it knows 
exactly what lies ahead. For, far beyond 
the horizon, swift scouts are darting 
through the skies, observing air and water 
for a radius of hundreds of miles. Operat- 
ing from battleship and cruiser catapults, 
they function literally as eyes of the Fleet. 
And American citizens, looking on the 
troubled countenance of the world, may 
well be proud that the United States Navy 
has led all others in the development of 


an efficient air arm. 


For more than twenty years, airplanes 


to meet the increasingly rigid requirements 
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of this service have been fashioned by the 
personnel of Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft. Day 
after day,in fair weather and foul, they have 
performed so faithfully as to win an envi- 
able reputation for dependable service. 
Now comes this latest Vought-Sikorsky 
scout-observation airplane ... trim, sleek, 
and sturdy... designed to play its part in 
the Navy’s important program of National 


Defense. 


UNirep AIRCRAFT 


coOoRPO RAT EO Mi 
East Hartford,Gonnecticut 
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VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRPLANES * 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





Lorp BapDEN- 
Powe, founder of 
the Boy Scout move- 
ment, 83, Feb. 22. 
The former Lieuten- 
ant General in the 
British Army said he 
found old age “rip- 
ping,” and quoted the 
words of the late 
Duke of Cambridge: 
“Because I’m a bit 

gone in the knees 

— they think my brain 

is correspondingly 

=: weak. I’ll show 


Wide World ’em,” 


Rosert Waptow, tallest man in medi- 
cal annals, 22, Feb. 22. Since his 18th 
birthday, Wadlow has grown 5 inches and 
now towers 8 feet 9. His weight—over 490 
—represents a gain of 100 pounds in the 
same span of time. Wadlow now travels 
for a St. Louis shoe concern. His own 
shoe size is 37. 


Guorta Morcan VANDERBILT, heiress 
to a fortune of $4,200,000, 16, Feb. 20. 
In 1934, she became the central figure in a 
custody fight waged between her widowed 
mother, Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, and 
her aunt, Mrs. Har- 
ry Payne Whitney. 
Mrs. Whitney won, 
but subsequent rela- 
tions have been ami- 
able. Last week, Miss 
Vanderbilt spent her 
birthday attending 
classes at the Mary 
C. Wheeler School in 
Providence, R. I. 





Married: 


THomasina Mrx, 18, daughter of Tom 
Mix, cowboy actor, and Bernarp J. Mart- 
THEWS, 21, secretly, in Las Vegas, Nev., 
Feb. 18. The bride, an excellent horse- 
woman and ice skater, may continue her 
studies at the University of California at 
Los Angeles while her husband works for 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., as a clerk in the 
production department. They will live at 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


see Marra Rasputin 
So.Lovierr, daughter 
of the mad monk 
Rasputin who made 
himself virtual dicta- 
tor of the Russian 
court in the latter 
days of Czar Nicho- 
las II, and Grecory 
Bernapsky, in Mi- 
ami, Fla., Feb. 22. 
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The bride was first married, at the age of 
17, to an artillery officer in Petrograd. 
On his death in 1926, she left her two 
“aughters in a school in Paris and became 
an animal trainer wit a circus in Berlin. 
She came to this country five years ago, 
and since then has tamed lions, tigers, 
leopards, pumas, and bears. 


Divorce Sought: 


By Auice Faye, movie star, from Tony 
Martin, radio singer, in Hollywood, Feb. 
23, on grounds of extreme cruelty. “It was 
inevitable that we should part when our 
careers kept us apart,” Miss Faye said, 


International 


adding that her Hollywood work and his 
radio vocalizing in the East had separated 
them for all but six of the 28 months since 
their marriage. In Miami, Fla., Martin 
said: “It’s too bad, but I wish Alice the 
very best of luck. There'll be no contest 
and no property settlement—unless she 
wants to set a new style and give me 
alimony.” 


By Heten Vinson, blonde movie star, 

from Frep Perry, professional tennis 
player, and former top amateur of the 
world, in Hollywood, 
on grounds of cruel- 
ty. In December 1938, 
a similar suit was 
brought by the ac- 
tress but she dropped 
it the following 
March, after a recon- 
cili#tion. They were 
married in Septem- 
ber 1935. 


Divorced: 


Frances Wiiuiams (Frances Maude 
Jellineck), blonde musical-comedy star, 
and Frank Lovesoy, New York radio 
actor, in Chicago, Feb. 23. Miss Williams, 
who has been married four times, waived 
alirnony. 


Enthroned: 


Line-Ern (Divine Child), 6-year-old 
boy, as the fourteenth Dalai Lama, 


temporal ruler of T;. 
bet, in the Potala, 
palace of the Lamas 
in Lhasa, Feb. 99 
On the death of his 
predecessor on Deg. 
17, 1933, Lamaist 
monks began a search 
for the boy, 
at the very moment 
of the Dalai Lama’s 
death, into whose body the spirit of the 
old Lama had passed. Last summer they 
announced they had found him in North. 
west China—the plump, round-eyed son 
of a farmer. Brought to Lhasa and re. 
named Ling-Erh, the youngster last week 
touched off a three-month celebration by 
taking the ancient throne. 


Elected: 


The Rev. Joun Haynes Howes, pas- 
tor of the Community Church of New 
York, head of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Feb. 19. He was chosen uwnani- 
mously when the 
Rev. Harry F. Ward 
—whose activities as 
head of the Dies-de- 
nounced American 
League for Peace and 
Democracy had been 
criticized by Civil 
Liberties Union di- 
rectors — declined to 
seek reelection. 


Died: 


Hore Snort, 40 days old, second of 
quadruplets born to Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Short in their rude cabin near Nauvoo, 
Ala. (Newsweek, Jan. 29) in Jasper 
County Hospital, Feb. 23, of colic. Sur- 
viving and well are her sisters, Faith and 
Charity, and her brother, Franklin, born 
the same night. Hope’s death put a damper 
on extensive plans for a quadruplet cele- 
bration and public christening set for Mar. 
8. It also voided contracts which would 
have brought the family some $35,000. 


Wide World 


Smirn F. Reavis, 46, Associated Press 
writer and editor, in Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, New York City, Feb. 24, of compli- 
cations following an operation for removal 
of a blood clot in an abdominal artery. 
Joining the press association in 1919 after 
service in the World War as a captain, 
Reavis worked in this country, Mexico, 
and Europe. He was credited with writing 
a story, following an interview with Aris- 
tide Briand in 1927, which led to creation 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact. The operation 
—undertaken in a desperate attempt to 
save his life—involyed a new technique 
whereby a wire probe with a corkscrew 
end was pushed into the artery to remove 
the blocking clot. The feat was successful, 
but postoperative complications ended 
Reavis’ life a week later. 
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Her kitchen measures 14x14 million miles! 


So you think, do you, that the kitch- 
en pictured above would provide 
cramped quarters for an undersized 
Airedale? Maybe so, but a few steps 
inside take the mistress of it over 
the entire surface of the earth—196 
million square miles! 


Win ONE HAND she reaches 
for Bombay Chutney while the other 
gropes for anchovies 4 la Antibes. 
Wonder where she learned how to 
use things like that? 


The answer is hiding behind the 
fact that she maintains a consulting 
staf—expert cooks and dietitians 
and engineers. They work for her in 
the five kitchens of the Good House- 


keeping Institute and in the labora- 
tories of the Institute and Good 
Housekeeping Bureau—even manu- 
facturers’ plants get their attention. 


They spent months dissecting that 
refrigerator for her before she agreed 
to buy it. Ditto the gas stove. Double 
ditto the cake mixer. To her the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval is 
frequently the deciding factor when 
she must choose between two articles. 


Yes, her kitchen is small. The Pre- 
Nuptial Bridge Club used 
to say that she couldn’t 
get inside this kitchen 
without a buttonhook. 
Now they’ re getting com- 
pact kitchens just like it. 





Advertisers, who’ve been helping us 
shrink kitchen work and stretch 
kitchen scope, know that Mrs. Good 
H. Reader is a wise buyer and a steady 
buyer. She can streamline her shop- 
ping by following the Good House- 
keeping Seals of Approval. She can 
make her money buy more things be- 
cause she doesn’t waste it. 


She knows all the right ways to 
use a product—and all the right prod- 
ucts to use. That’s why so many ad- 
vertisers set so much store by 
the 2,200,000 regular Good 
Housekeeping homes. 


P. S.: Maybe several times that number 
finally read each month’s issue. 


In March Good Housekeeping 


WOMEN IN POLITICS, 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 





= AMONG AMERICA'S 


™\ GREAT WHISKIES 
Tonight—whether you're dining out or 
entertaining at home—enjoy Old Crow— 
serve it to your guests—watch it win their 
unanimous approval—as it has won the 
approval of particular people for gener- 
ations in the past. 


BOURBON 
OR RYE 


100 PROOF « COPYRIGHT 1940 « NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION e« NEW YORK 
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Mather College 


How many of the 5,000-plus graduates 
and former students of Flora Stone Mather 
College of Western Reserve University are 
to be numbered among the readers of 
NewsweEEK is problematical. Those who 
are, however, will credit you with a nice ac. 
curacy if their professors in the news are 
identified with the college on whose faculty 
they serve. 

For instance, Prof. Robert C. Binkley, 
mentioned in “Embalmed Archives” jn 
your Feb. 12 issue, is head of the history 
department of Flora Stone Mather College, 
Western Reserve’s coordinate, liberal arts, 
undergraduate college for women. Long 
distinguished for sound training of students 
in the historical method Mather College js 
today one of the few places affording stu- 
dents the use of rare documents on micro- 
film. 

JUDITH R. WRIGHT 
Executive Secretary 
Alumnae Association Flora Stone 
Mather College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


It was only for the sake of brevity that 
Newsweek said Dr. Binkley taught at 


Western Reserve, instead of “Flora Stone § 


Mather College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity.” Mather College merits full men- 
tion, of course, since it is virtually an in- 
stitution in its own right—like Barnard of 
Columbia and Newcomb of Tulane. 


Confucius’ Mother 


Having read your item about “Confu- 
cius Say” in the Feb. 19 issue, I would like 
to contribute the following, overheard: 
“Confucius’ mother say: ‘Confucius talk 
too much’!” 





DICK FORSTALL 
Winnetka, I. 





Pulling Power 

It may interest you to know that in re- 
sponse to my letter published in your issue 
of Dec. 4, 1939, I have received replies 
from folks in all walks of life in practically 
every state in the United States. There 
were letters from professors, schoolteachers, 
high-school students, nurses, doctors, news- 
paper editors, dentists, etc., etc. Though I 
cannot possibly reply personally to them 
all I do appreciate them all very much, 
they have been a profound education to 
me—no one, I feel sure, could have had a 
more complete knowledge of just what the 
ordinary people of the United States are 
thinking about this war. I am doing all I 
can to pass the letters on to people who 
would like friends in your country and I 
hope to see each individual replied to. 
Incidentally, I have received many letters 
from Canada, too. 

Meantime—a word to you good people 
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in America. Congratulate yourselves and 
your government on keeping out of this 
war and, whatever you- do, continue to be 
nonbelligerents. You would be the world’s 
biggest suckers to sacrifice all those fine 
things that 22 years of peace have brought 
you; don’t give them up on any account. 
All those letters have brought America 
very close to me. Will everyone who took 
the trouble to write to me accept this as a 
very real expression of my gratitude? 
ROY PENFOLD 





Longford, Coventry 


England 
. In his Dec. 4 letter Mr. Penfold described 
history Britain’s war aims, and invited those who 
College, wished to know of conditions in England 


ral arts, io write him. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
Your article regarding Alcoholics Anony- 
mous in the Feb. 19 issue of Newsweek is 
much appreciated by the membership 
throughout the country, and we trust it 
will come to the attention of many who are 
seeking a solution to alcoholism. 
Your statement that the organization 
distributes a “free” book is in error, how- 
ever. Though some free literature is avail- 
able, the book “Alcoholics Anonymous” is 
published by Works Publishing Co., New 
York City, at $3.50. 
The royalties are used to extend the 
work and to liquidate indebtedness in- 
curred in bringing the work to its present 
status. 
However, the memberships hold weekly 
meetings in various communities, and the 
members individually are constantly alert 
for an opportunity to pass along the 
knowledge of this solution to other alco- 
holies. These phases of the work are car- 
ried on without dues, fees, or obligations 
of any kind. So distinctive is New Departure engineering, 
R. HOCK 
Secretary that those who use it most and know it best, 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
New York City term it “Creative Engineering” ... for the think- 


Necking Pugilists ing that creates ‘‘new departures” in ball bear- 
I was pleased upon reading your com- ings also helps manufacturers reduce their costs. 

ments upon the Joe Louis-Godoy debacle 

to find some one whose opinions coincided 

with my own. 
I wrote a certain New York newspaper 

the night of the fight that I thought if New 

York State had a law prohibiting “neck- me E W D E ed A wt T a E 

ing,” both men had left themselves liable 

to arrest, and that the sham battle was only 


a build-up for Godoy for a profitable re- TH E FO R G E D ST E E L B EA R | N G 


turn bout . .. A Chicago paper quoted a 

ring sports writer named Daniel as saying Wy IO, KA Stee @ ball ra 

that Jack Dempsey had said Joe L. was 4 

‘slipping.” I wrote Dempsey I thought Joe 

° was slipping all right (or all wrong) — 

slippi i , 

publics something malodorous over on the Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division UNITED Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
. of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 


: J.P. RYAN engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
Chicago, Ill. “Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” *toTroRS Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 
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Packers 


bf fe yearly sales of more than 3 
billion dollars, meat packing 
in some years has ranked as the 
country’s largest industry. 

More than 1,100 competing 
packing companies, located in every 
state, and employing 160,000 work- 
ers, supply meat products to more 
than 200,000 retail outlets. Fresh meat 
is available in all seasons, even in 
cities remote from the livestock pro- 
ducing areas. 

Half of the farm land in the 
United States and a majority of 
American farmers are employed in 
meeting the country’s demand for 
meat, which totals about 16 billion 
pounds a year. Many other busi- 
nesses, such as those that furnish 
transportation, salt, sugar, paper, tex- 
tiles, and grain, depend upon meat 
packing for a substantial part of the 
sales of their own goods and services. 

The packing industry has co- 
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Profits 


operated actively with livestock pro- 
ducers to develop superior breeds of 
livestock that have made possible 
meat products of constantly higher 
quality. Through research, more 
than 140 useful by-products have 
been developed, ranging from in- 
sulin to India ink. 

Meat animals are the largest 
single source of farm income. Live- 
stock producers receive by far the larg- 
est share of the wholesale meat dollar. 
In 1937, for example, out of every 
dollar of sales by packing compa- 
nies, approximately 75 cents went for 
purchases of livestock, 12 1/2 cents 
to meet the payrolls of workers in 
packing plants, 9 1/2 cents for sup- 
plies, transportation and processing 
costs, and 2 1/10 cents for taxes, de- 
preciation and interest. This leaves 
less than 1 penny of profit for the 
meat packing industry, out of each 
dollar of sales. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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New Union Trick 


Watch for rapid spread of a new union 
technique — “telephone picketing.” Re- 
putedly invented by Joseph Arvin, official 
of a Kansas City laundry workers’ union, 
the system is simple. Leaders merely in- 
struct scores of union members to tele- 
phone a company continually from homes 
and phone booths. This keeps the company 
wires and switchboard completely tied up. 
The trick has recently been tried in iso- 
lated cases in Wichita, New York, and 
elsewhere, and it seems destined for wide- 
spread use. Even if courts outlaw such 
“picketing,” police can’t stop it. 


Canada-U. S. Defense 


Unknown to the public thus far, Ca- 
nadian and American Army staff officers 
have long been holding conferences for co- 
ordinating defense of the Dominion and 
the U.S. It develops that the talks, for 
which Canadian officers visited Washing- 
ton incognito, have already resulted in new 
coast artillery emplacements around Van- 
couver, designed to complement American 
big guns guarding Puget Sound. 


La Follette Revival 


Ex-Gov. Philip La Follette of Wisconsin 
is laying tentative plans for a comeback as 
Governor, seizing on the patronage split in 
the so-called Republican-Democratic coali- 
tion that put GOP Gov. Julius Heil in of- 
fice. Also, La Follette is working backstage 
to revive his National Progressive party, 
which fizzled soon after it was started in 
1958. He hopes to corral various small pro- 
gressive groups into it and have the uni- 
fied organization cooperate with the New 
Deal wing of the Democratic party in this 
year’s election campaigns. 


U.S. Patrol Technique 


The American navy patrol charged with 
supporting the so-called 300-mile limit has 
hit on an effective device for keeping the 
zone clear of German submarines and sup- 
ply ships. When a patrol plane or patrol 
boat spots one of the craft, it radios the 
discovery in English, not code, giving exact 
location and direction and saying it will 
keep track of the vessel and advise of fur- 
ther movements. Since any British war- 
ship can easily pick up the message and 


rush to the scene, the German craft be- 
come fearful, get out of the zone, and gen- 
erally stay out. 


Political Straws 


Dewey’s friends say he’s finding the tariff 
issue super-ticklish. Intellectually, he tends 
to sympathize with the reciprocity idea, 
but important backers insist this is bad 
strategy, particularly in the farm belt... 
Despite contrary reports, F.D.R. still gives 
most friends the clear impression that he 
won’t run unless some major crisis abroad 
“makes it necessary.” His main aim now is 
to dominate the convention so that he can 
decline the nomination and select his suc- 
cessor . . . Ex-Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania hopes to run for the Senate as an 


independent next fall. . 





French Cabinet Shake-up 


"There's a drastic reorganization scheme 
now being considered that will streamline 
the French Cabinet down to five or six key 
Ministers. Under the plan Daladier would 
yield the Defense and Foreign Affairs posts 
he now holds and become a sort of coordi- 
nating “chairman” or “arbiter” of Cabinet 
councils. He would probably retain the for- 
mal title of Premier, however. The idea is 
to place full responsibility on each Minister 
for wartime conduct of affairs in his own 
field, with the arbiter simply exercising gen- 
eral supervisory powers. The five main 
posts in this “inner Cabinet without an 
outer Cabinet” would be Foreign Affairs, 
War Economy, Finance, Defense, and In- 
terior. The plan is moving forward slowly. 
It sounds too much as if Daladier were 
naming himself “Fiihrer,” and the nation 
must be conditioned for the move. 


Franco-Hitler Deal? 


General Franco, in an attempt to speed 
up Spain’s reconstruction, is trying to make 
a deal with Hitler for Germany’s U.S. 
credits. He wants Hitler to transfer the 
credits, which Germany can’t use because 
of the blockade, to Spain, which would use 
them to buy needed raw materials. He also 
wants to buy several German ships now 
lying in Spanish ports. Ostensibly, in order 
not to antagonize the Allies, Franco 
wouldn’t pay for the credits or ships until 
after the war. 


Schacht’s Survey 


Dependable diplomatic information is 
that Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, far from being 
on the outs with Hitler, has just completed 
an important task for the Reich. Operat- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ing a good deal of the time from Switzer- 
land, Schacht has made a thorough survey 
of the raw-materials market in Central 
Europe and its attendant transport prob- 
lems. His trip to India was also in the 
interests of the survey, and he recently 
made a secret visit to Moscow. He’s now 
back in Berlin with the result of nearly a 
year’s work, but word is that it’s not likely 
to earn him any important government 
post like Supply Coordinator. Géring is 
too insistent on keeping complete control of 
wartime economy measures. 


Foreign Notes 


Watch for announcement of substantial 
British credits to Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
key nations in the Near East; negotiations 
are now going on in London . . . Mission- 
aries checking up on large repeat orders for 
free Bibles from villages in the Chekiang 
area discovered that the Chinese were using 
the India paper to wrap peanuts in... 
French censors have worn out 200 pairs of 
scissors since the war started. 





Finn Bond Quietus 


Warten for moves to float a Finnish 
bond issue here soon after Congress has 
increased the Export-Import Bank’s lend- 
ing capacity and after the bank has ad- 
vanced the extra $20,000,000 credit to Fin- 
land. The Finns and their friends have been 
holding back this plan for fear it might be 
interpreted as a substitute for the Export- 
Import credits, making them unnecessary. 
They are considering a leading American 
financial expert’s suggestion for two types 
of bonds: noninterest-bearing bonds ma- 
turing in five or ten years and small-de- 
nomination discount bonds (like U.S. Sav- 
ings bonds) . 


Business Footnotes 
When the new J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 


completes its organization, it will announce 
selection of George Whitney as president, 
with J. P. Morgan in the chairmanship. 
This has already been decided . .. A num- 
ber of aggressive liquor distributors are 
pushing a plan for nationwide semiannual 
liquor sales—to satisfy public craving for 
bargains yet discourage the price wars con- 
tinually breaking out among retailers. 





Press Notes 


5 | ee W. Lamont, Morgan partner, 
has written an article for Collier’s urging 
his fellow Republicans to support Hull’s 
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trade program . . . Thomas Mann is quit- 
ting the American League of Writers be- 
cause he thinks it’s showing too much pub- 
lic sympathy for the Soviet . . . German 
war correspondents are now being sent to 
a special school set up in Potsdam and 
supervised by members of the German 
General Staff . . . The Macmillan Co. is 
threatening legal action against a firm 


which is rebinding Macmillan’s 69-cent edi- 
tion of “Gone With the Wind” and selling 
it at a higher price. 


Missing Persons 


Gen. Iwane Matsui, commander of Ja- 
pan’s Central China forces until he was 
recalled after the rape of Nanking two 


years ago, has turned to Buddhism; plan; 
spending the rest of his life praying for 
the souls of the Japanese war dead . . . 
Jimmy Mollison, noted British long-dis. 
tance and transatlantic flyer, is now sery. 
ing with the RAF in France. His divorced 
wife and former copilot, Amy, is pilot- 
ing commercial planes between Paris and 


London. 
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Whom Would Political Writers Choose for President ? 


Irrespective of his chances for 
nomination and election, who is 
the best qualified man for the 
next Presidency? 

To obtain a significant cam- 
paign side light, Periscope last 
week submitted substantially 
that question to 52 of the na- 
tion’s best-known political writ- 
ers. 

In reply, a plurality—but not 
a majority—named President 
Roosevelt. Runners-up, in or- 
der, were Secretary of State 
Hull, Senator Vandenberg, At- 
torney General Jackson, ex- 
President Hoover, and Senator 
Taft. 

Care was taken to balance the 
list of writers questioned. They 
range from conservative Repub- 
licans to Left-wing New Deal- 
ers, and those with clear politi- 
cal leanings are divided about 
equally between the two major 
parties. 

Each man was asked to name 
his first, second, and third choice. 
Only 13 of the 52 voted “straight 
tickets,” picking all three choices 
from one party. The tabulated 
replies (with points scored on a 
basis of three for each first 
choice, two for each second, and 
one for each third) follow: 


Names 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Cordell Hull 

Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Robert H. Jackson 
Herbert Hoover 
Robert A. Taft 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. 
James A. Farley 
Paul V. McNutt 
James W. Wadsworth 
F. H. La Guardia 
William O. Douglas 
John N. Garner 
Burton K. Wheeler 
Henry A. Wallace 
Thomas E. Dewey 
Wendell L. Willkie 
Harry F. Byrd 
Glenn Frank 

John W. Hanes 
Jesse H. Jones 

Robt. M. La Follette 
Alfred M. Landon 
Bernard M. Baruch 
Felix Frankfurter 
Owen J. Roberts 
Millard E. Tydings 
John W. Bricker 
William L. Clayton 
Lewis W. Douglas 
Daniel W. Hoan 
Charles L. McNary 
Lloyd C. Stark 
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TO BE NOTED: The quaii- 
fications of a number of men 
54 (notably Jackson, Hoover, Mar- 
36 tin, and Wadsworth) were rat- 
29 ed much higher than their ac- 
26 tual chances were rated in a 
22 previous survey of approxi- 
mately the same list of writers 
(Periscope, Dec. 4, 1939) . Other 
men (notably Dewey, Garner, 
and McNutt) are rated much 
lower on qualifications than 
they were on chances. 

Although they obediently ig- 
nored the factor of election 
chances, many of the writers 
pointed out that they considered 
political experience and ability 
to deal with Congress as pre- 
requisites for a successful Presi- 
dent. This partly explains the 
naming of only three business 
executives — Wendell Willkie, 
utility official; Bernard Baruch, 
financier, and William Clayton, t 
Texas cotton broker. 

A few who chose Roosevelt 
or Hoover said they considered 
previous Presidential experience 
abnormally important in time 
of a world crisis. However, some 
who named Roosevelt said they 
oppose a third term but based 
this choice solely on “qualifica- 
tions for the office.” 
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Theodore C. Alford, K.C. Star, K.C. Times 
R. S. Allen & Drew Pearson, United Features 
Joseph W. Alsop & Robert E. Kintner, NANA 


Ulric Bell, Louisville Courier-Journal 


Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Ashmun N. Brown, Providence Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Deaier 
Turner Catledge, New York Times 
Raymond Cla 
Felix Cotten, Washington Post 
Kenneth G. Crawford, New York Post 


He 

Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 
J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun 

Carter Field, Bell Syndicate 


r, Scripps-Howard Alliance 


nry Ehrlich, Boston Herald & Traveler 


Charles O. Gridley, Denver Post 


Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 


Arthur S. 


Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times and others 
Arthur Hachten, International News Service 


enning, Chicago Tribune Service 
Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 


Russell Kent, Birmingham News & Age-Herald 
Bernard Kilgore, Wall Street Journ 


Arthur Krock, New York Times 


Warren B. Francis, Angeles Times 
Jay Franklin Bell Syndicate 
Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 





Hy ale, Associated P 
Ralph Smith, Atlanta Journal 


Alfred D. Stedman, St. Paul Pioneer Press 

George W. Stimpson, Houston Post 

Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Alliance 

Clif Stratton, Topeka Capital, K.C. Kansan 

Richard L, Strout, Christian Science Monitor 

Mark Sullivan, N.Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate 

Bascom Timmons, Houston Chronicle, others 

Ray Tucker, McClure Syndicate 

Everett C. Watkins, Indianapolis Star, others 

William Allen White, Emporia Gazette 

Frederic William Wile, Washington Star 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, Sac- 
ramento Bee, and others 

Lyle Wilson, United Press 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Reg. & Trib. 

Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Pubs., others 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 
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This is when you appreciate your Mercury... 





Toward the end of a day-long drive in a fleet, smooth- 
riding Mercury 8, when you realize that you’re not tired 
or cramped, and honestly wouldn’t mind another hun- 
dred miles. ... 

That’s when you’ll thank your stars for the team- 
work of Mercury comfort features—Center-Poise seating, 
long soft springs, Finger-Tip Gearshift on the steering 
column, and stabilized-ride construction. (Owners com- 
pare the car’s smooth way on the road to flying!) 





Mercury 8 


When you pay the bills and discover the money your Mercury 
can save on gas alone (owners report up to 20 miles per gallon!) 
—the surprising result of an ideal balance of power and weight. 
.. + When you realize you have a fine car in every respect—style, 
size, power and luxurious comfort—and a car that has won suc- 
that’s when you’ve learned the Mercury’s 
secret! . . . Get acquainted with the Mercury 8 this week. 


cess ON ECONOMY... 


THE MERCURY 8 IS BUILT BY THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DISTRIBUTED BY MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND FORD DEALERS 


In the thick of week-end traffic, when you find your 
Mercury handles with a touch and can outmaneuver the 
field! When a Sunday drive surprisingly leaves you fresh 
and your temper intact. ... 

That’s when the smooth pace and quick response of 
the V-8 engine is a blessing. That’s when the extra-roomy 
seats—made possible by wide-flaring lines—are worth 
their width in gold! Then you’ll know why the Mer- 
cury’s greatest boosters are the day-in, day-out drivers. 
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Outstanding Favorites In The 
National Roster Of Popular 
Snacks Are Pickles And Relishes 
From The Famous House Of Heinz 


Hit Of The Season is Heinz India Relish with 
snacks! The current vogue among Broad- 
wayites calls for thick rye bread sandwiches 
of Pastromi (Hungarian spiced corned beef) 
or Heinz Peanut Butter topped with a layer 
of this Heinz chopped relish. 


Smart Snacks are speared on toothpicks these 
days. Large cucumbers, eggplants and even 
red cabbages are used as holders for these 
toothpick-tidbits. For a a canapé, try 
tilled cocktail sausages with morsels of 
einz Mustard Chow Chow. Cubes of 
corned beef pair well with Heinz Sweet 
Gherkins. And bits of meat loaf make a 
piquant combination with slices of spicy, 
perky Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle. 


Cram Sessious in the dormitory have produced 
countless snack-concoctions. A campus 
classic, popular for generations, is the Welsh 
Rabbit. Some collegiate epicures insist that 
slices of Heinz old-fashioned sliced cucumber 
pickle should be laid on the toast before the 


rabbit is spooned over it. Others contend 
that the height of snacking bliss is a hot bite 
of rabbit followed by cool, crispy slices of Heinz 
Fresh Cucumber Pickle forked right out of the 
big, moderately priced “57” jar. But they all 
agree that the pickle really should be Heinz! 


For A Foray into the refrigerator, Heinz Dill 
Pi:kles are a“ must.”” One of the more man- 
nish snacks calls for limburger and cream 
cheese, thin slices of pumpernickel and 
Heinz Dill Pickle. Incidentally, you prob- 
ably haven’t tasted dills like Heinz since 
the days when your mother put them up 
in a gray stone crock—for these are 
one made from an authentic old- 
fashioned “rule.” 


A Batch Of Old-Time Pickles. EH Heinz Preserved 
Gherkins—sweet or sour. Tiny, specially culti- 
vated cucumbers in mellow spiced vinegars. 
2 Heinz Mixed Pickles—sweet and sour. Select 
vegetables—some whole, some sliced—put up in 
Heinz own pickling vinegars. % Heinz Mustard 
Chow Chow Pickle—authoritative but never 
sharp. 4 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle with 
the zest of Heinz Malt Vinegar, curry and 
spice. & Heinz Genuine Dill Pickle—mild, with 
a touch of sweetening. @ Heinz India Relish 
—combination of chopped vegetables, roundly 
spiced. @ Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle— 
crisp, crunchy slices—with old-homestead savor. 
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~ Smashing of Huey Long Heirs 
Jolts Machines of the Nation 


A Warning to Others, 
Though the New Deal Appears 
to Pull Punches Elsewhere 


Rising to power with a glib tongue 
and flamboyant boldness, Huey P. Long, 
swashbuckling ex-traveling salesman, 
stepped into the Louisiana governor’s chair 
in May 1928 and established the first 
absolute statewide political dictatorship in 
the United States. On Sept. 10, 1935, the 
machine started creaking when the self- 
styled Kingfish was slain by an assassin. 
And last week the dictator’s “heirs,” al- 
most broken by crushing Federal and state 
investigations, were finally driven from 
power by an enraged electorate in a rout 
which jolted machine politics from coast 
to coast. 


Long, hot-tempered brother of Huey, in 
the gubernatorial race by a majority of 
about 20,000, but sent crumbling with him 
the machine’s candidates for lieutenant 
governor and attorney general as well as 
those for a preponderance of legislative 
seats and local offices. And as mayors de- 
clared holidays and celebrations were held 
throughout the state, Louisianians paid 
equal tribute to the No. 2 Man of the 
Hour. 

Spark plug of the Jones runoff cam- 
paign was State Sen. James A. Noe, 
wealthy Monroe oilman and _ lieutenant 
governor at Huey Long’s death, who ran 
third in the January primary, then 
switched his support to Jones. But Noe 
split with the machine when the “heirs”— 
Richard W. Leche, Seymour Weiss, and 
Mayor Robert S. Maestri of New Orleans 


sistant Attorney General O. John Rogge. 

That started the Long machine on its 
last mile. Leche resigned and was indicted; 
Earl Long succeeded him. And as scandal 
after scandal broke, leading to indictment 
of 200 top-flight henchmen, civic-minded 
citizens took heart for the first time and 
picked Jones as their crusader to smash the 
dictatorship in the current election. 

Jones was aided by a slashing newspaper 
offensive begun by The New Orleans States 
and The Times-Picayune and taken up by 
the press all over the state. He made an ap- 
peal to youth and the aged, who, unlike 
many others suffering under machine op- 
pression, were not afraid to back him. 


Significance 





The real surprise of the election was not 
that the Long machine—which is estimated 
to have grabbed $50,000,000 in twelve 
years—was defeated, but that it took so 
long to accomplish it. Five years ago, 
the Federal government started investigat- 
ing Louisiana, indicting eleven of Huey’s 
henchmen on income-tax charges. But 
the cases were suddenly dropped, and 

Seymour Weiss, now appeal- 





St.George 

The denouement came in 
a runoff-primary poll which 
followed the regular primary 
of Jan. 16 (NEwWsweEEK, Jan. 
29) tantamount to election 
in one-party Louisiana—and 
the political St. George who 
largely accomplished the feat 
was a virtual unknown: Sam 
Houston Jones, 42, small, se- 
rious-visaged Lake Charles 
lawyer, who ran for governor 
on a reform and good-govern- 
ment ticket. 

Born of a large family 
near Merryville, son of the 
Beauregard parish clerk of 
court, Jones quit LSU in 
1917, his second year, to en- 
list in the Army, but never 
got overseas. He read law 
while working in his father’s 











ing a prison term, led a 
Roosevelt delegation to the 
Philadelphia convention. 
Thereafter, for four vears the 
press led an almost single- 
handed fight against the dic- 
tatorship, and action came 
only when a powerful state 
figure like Noe took tie fight 
to Washington. 

No state or local machine 
can stand up against Wash- 
ington when the government 
really wants to crack down— 
but sometimes it is willing to 
hold off the cracking down 
temporarily. A fortnight ago 
the Department of Justice 
announced that it had made 
a study of the operations of 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jer- 
sey City,N.J.,with a view to 
possible indictments. None 
has ever been returned, and 








office at De Ridder and was 

admitted to the bar in 1922. 

His first public office was filling the unex- 
pired term of the De Ridder city judge. He 
was elected a member of the Democratic 
State Committee in his sole political cam- 
paign before running for governor. Mar- 
ried, he is a former state American Legion 
commander, 


Jones not only defeated Gov. Earl K. 


Berryman in The Washington Evening Star 


—sidetracked him, contrary to the King- 
fish’s promise and made Leche governor in 
1936. Last June, after biding his time, Noe 
gathered at his own expense affidavit evi- 
dence of graft and corruption, and with 
the help of the press got the Federal De- 
partment of Justice to launch its series 
of blasting investigations under As- 


Hague, who is Vice Chairman 
of the Democratic National 
Committee and one of the drivers on the 
third-term band wagon, is in no immediate 
danger of losing his grip on Hudson Coun- 
ty and the Jersey Democracy. Similarly in 
Chicago, where Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
and State Committeeman Pat Nash 
launched the latest third-term boom, there 
is no impending clean government crusade, 









































Louisiana victors: State Senator Noe (left), Governor-elect Jones 


although the papers there attack Kelly 
and Nash just as the New Orleans papers 
attacked the Longs. 

Nevertheless, the Louisiana showing 
marks a trend away from bossism—a trend 
started six years ago in New York City, 
echoed last year and this in Kansas City, 
Mo., and last week reverberating in De- 
troit (see page 17). In the last fortnight 
the good government groups of Newark 
and Atlantic City, N.J., have taken beat- 
ings from machine allies of Hague’s on the 
city-manager issue. But there are signs that 
the bosses are definitely losing ground, 
politics or no politics. 

As for Louisiana’s future, Jones’ victory 
does not necessarily mean a rule bereft of 
unclean politics. The state had political 
corruption before Huey Long, and it is sig- 
nificant that Jones’ triumph was toasted in 
a flood of champ 2.e by the Old Guard 


crowd in New Orlexas. 





Trigamy 
Notes of the week concerning love and 
lovers: 


{In Seattle, Wash., Maxine Trimble, 18, 
asked Divorce Proctor Evangeline Starr to 
annul her marriage to Floyd C. Trimble, 
lanky 23-year-old motorcycle messenger, 
on the grounds that Trimble already had 
two undivorced wives. Hurrying into Miss 
Starr’s office to explain his “trigamous” 
existence, Trimble assured her that every- 
thing was legal, since two of the marriages 
really didn’t count: Wives No. 1 and No. 
2 had lacked final decrees from their prev- 


ious husbands when they married him. 
Besides, Wife No. 1 had had three hus- 
bands of her own—and only one divorce. 
Trimble and the three Mrs. Trimbles all 
lived together, according to Maxine, and 
everything was going along fine until Wife 
No. 1 had a baby, and persuaded the mas- 
ter of the house to live alone with her. Miss 
Starr had the principals run through the 
story a couple of times, then asked for 
ten days to think about the whole business 
before making any recommendations to the 
court. 


q At Beverly Hills, Calif., nine young so- 
ciety women—three of them unmarried— 
organized “One Husband, Inc.” and pledged 
themselves to stop at a single spouse. Mary 
Rogers, daughter of the late Will Rogers, 
explained: “Too many husbands are being 
collected by too many women. We believe 
as our grandmothers did that the first mar- 
riage is the best marriage.” 


In New York City, 25 women students 
of New York University formed “Future 
Mothers of America” and announced a 
campaign for a lowering of New York 
State’s legal age of consent from 18 to 17. 
Their contention: girls should be allowed 
to choose marriage as a career when they 
finish high school, instead of having to 
wait several years to confirm their earlier 
inclination. “I want to have nine babies,” 
explained Inez Freer, 20, president of the 
new group. “If I could have been married 
when I was 17, when I was so much in 
love, I could have been started by now.” 
The girls said nothing about it, but there 
happens to be a new movie coming out: 
“Seventeen.” 


NEWSWEEK 


Roosevelt, Despite Silence, 
Dominates Votes in 11 States 


In fencing, to touch an opponent after 
knocking the weapon out of -his hand is no 
longer considered sporting. If the same code 
applies to politics, President Roosevelt ap. 
parently never has heard of it. Last week, 
while anti-third-term Democrats fumed 
futilely, the name Roosevelt dominated 
primary ballots in eleven states. 

“Tt is beneath the dignity of the office of 
the President of the United States to plan 
manipulation of delegates . . . If this silence 
continues, the Democratic nomination wil] 
be worthless to anyone other than himself, 
including his favorite,” spluttered Sen. Ed- 
win C. Johnson of Colorado. Mr. Roosevelt 
“should clear the political atmosphere for 
the benefit of the party that gave him of- 
fice,” agreed Sen. Pat McCarran of Neva- 
da. “When the [third term] decision jis 
made, it will be made solely and wholly on 
the principles which have actuated his 
service to his country—whether or not they 
can best be continued in private life or in f 
public office,” said the President’s eldest 
son, James. From the cruiser Tuscaloosa, 
“somewhere in the Pacific,” came the la- 
conic announcement that Mr. Roosevelt 
had hooked an amberjack and a blue § 
crevally. 


Primaries 
Nevertheless, the Johnsons and McCar- ff 
rans, the Roosevelts and plain John Does, J 
hope to learn something in New Hamp- | 
shire Mar. 12, when delegates to national | 
conventions (Republican, June 24, Phila- | 
delphia; Democratic, July 15, Chicago) are 
selected. A slate pledged to Mr. Roosevelt § 
will be chosen—practically unopposed. 
Thereafter will follow a succession of pri- 
maries (see map), culminating in a rash 
of political duels in April and May. 
Destined to settle several Republican ar- 
guments, as well as to throw some light on 
the third-term enigma, the primaries in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and New Jersey will 
test the strength of the three GOP leaders 
—Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, and New 
York District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey. 
Taft last week denounced as “absolutely 
untrue” reports that he and Vandenberg 
had formed a coalition against Dewey. 
Though neither Senator has filed in any 
state where the other’s name is listed. Taft 
laughed aside queries concerning a reported 
“stop Dewey” front, merely saying he had 
heard “something about it over the radio.” 
Ohio Democrats, meanwhile, determined 
to hand-pick a delegation favorable to Mr. 
Roosevelt, ran into trouble when Sen. Vic 
Donahey vetoed a neat scheme which 
called for him to pose as a “favorite son, 
agreeing to step aside in favor of the Presi- 
dent at the convention. Friends of Vice 
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President John N. Garner promptly an- 
nounced the Texan would enter the con- 
test. Ohio Democrats countered with a 
warning that no “outsiders” would be wel- 
come and announced that Charles Sawyer, 
Democratic National Committeeman, had 
accepted the “favorite son” role rejected by 
Donahey. Speaker William B. Bankhead 
is expected to accept a similar role in 
Alabama. 

On Friday, Mayor F. H. La Guardia of 
New York withdrew his name from the 
Illinois Republican primaries, explaining 
he did not wish to wean Illinois liberals 
from Mr. Roosevelt. 

In most states, delegates will be selected 
by convention or by state executive com- 
mittees—Democrats, on the basis of repre- 
sentation in Congress; Republicans, on an 
arbitrary formula.* 





*One district delegate from each Congres- 
sional district, four at large for each state, two 
additional for each representative-at-large, three 
delegates-at-large each for Alaska, District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, and two each for 
Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands; plus 
three additional from each state casting its 
electoral vote, or a majority thereof, for the 
Republican nominee in the last preceding Presi- 
dential election. One additional district delegate 
is permitted each Congressional district casting 
10,000 votes or more for any Republican elector 
in the last preceding Presidential election, or 
for the Republican nominee for Congress in the 
last preceding Congressional election, and one 
alternate delegate for each delegate to the 
national convention. 


R-Roosevelb T- Taft 
G-Garner 














Democratic delegates 


Right-hand figures indicate number 
Republican delegates 


Left-hand figures indicate number 


The primary aim of all the candidates 
and their strategists will be to earmark 
enough delegates to command a serious 
lead at the convention getaway—with the 
idea of launching something like a psy- 
chological runaway. 


Significance 


Insofar as the Democrats are concerned, 
there is only one issue in the forthcoming 
primaries: How big an anti-Roosevelt vote 
can be polled? Since Garner is the only 
man who has openly challenged the Presi- 
dent’s claim to a third term if he wants it, 
that means: How big a vote can Garner 
roll up? 

The Vice President appears to be play- 
ing his cards as they would be played by 
a man who was not himself a serious con- 
tender, but who had offered himself as the 
symbol of a protest vote. Hence if Garner 
can carry California against a coalition 
committed to Mr. Roosevelt, pile up a big 
vote in Illinois, and make a good showing 
in such states as New York and Ohio, he 
might break up the third-term touchdown 
drive. But California will not be as easy 
for the Texan as it was in 1932, when 
he beat the President to the delegates 
there. 

In the last analysis, no Democrat will 
know anything, for certain, until the 
sphinx speaks. He knows and they know 
that he has them all precisely where he 
wants them. Whether he will use his posi- 


FIRST 1940 TEST: Primary dates and candidates 


V-Vandenberg McNu-McNult Gan-Gannett 
D-Dewey F-Farley 


J-James 





McNa- McNary 


B- Bankhead 
~ Sawyer 


tion to secure a third term for himself, or 
merely to dictate the naming of a candi- 
date acceptable to the New Deal faction 
of the party, probably not even Franklin 
D. Roosevelt knows. 

On the Republican side, the Wisconsin 
primary may have a very important psy- 
chological effect on Dewey and Vanden- 
berg. A lopsided vote would go far toward 
deflating either’s boom. 





3rd-Term Psychics 


Washington visitors with itching palms 
may be after a government handout, or 
they may simply want to find out if their 
wives are true. Whichever, they've come 
to the right spot, for the nation’s capital 
is not only the home of the gravy train, 
but of a host of fortunetellers, mediums, 
seers, and other crystal-ball gazers. One 
Ivan Marsden advertises in the classified 
telephone directory: “This strange man 
guides you in all your affairs, business, love, 
and domestic life . . . He tells all just what 
your life has been and will be.” Another, 
Grace Gray DeLong, urges: “Consult this 
charming, mysterious, clear-seeing life 
reader ... Tells past, present, future.” 

Not advertised or listed are such high- 
toned practitioners as Ella MacLaren, who 
lives in a big house in an exclusive resi- 
dential district, and has a corps of aides. 
Booked for weeks ahead, Mrs. MacLaren’s 
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clients include society women, business- 
rien, and some Congressmen. Appoint- 
ments are made by telephone—no name 
given. 

So widespread has the soothsaying be- 
come that, following racket charges, the 
House District Police and Fire Subcommit- 
tee voted last week to look into it. There- 
upon the chairman, Rep. William T. 
Schulte of Indiana, devised a test particu- 
larly appropriate in this election year. 

“T would like to know myself just how 
<c:uch psychic powers these peovle have,” 
h2 said. “I’m going to ~ >: --me of them 
a test by asking t’:c-1 (i resident Roose- 
vc. is goin t2 =v -cv 2 third term.” 


POO 


Hull’s .ctory 

Ever since Congress passed the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act in 1954, “to 
break through trade barriers and establish 
foreign markets for farm and industrial 
products,” Secretar-; of State Cordell Hull 
has waged an untiring battle to convince 
American agriculture and industry that 
they are being benefited, no: damaged, by 
the program. 

A keystone in the New Deal recovery 
arch, the act conferred authority upon the 
President for three years to conclude trade 
treaties without the usual Senate ratifica- 
tion. In 1937 Congress extended the life of 
the act another three years—but not until 
Hull had fought off attacks from New Eng- 
land woolen, worsted, textile-machinery, 
hosiery, machine-tool, furniture, and steel 
and wire industries; Western mining, cat- 
tle, and agricultural interests; representa- 
tives of manufacturers and producers, who 
claimed the program spelled their doom. 

Last week, as Hull sought another three- 
year extension of the act, Administration 
leaders fought off—by slim margins— 
amendments which would have excluded 
from the program import-excise taxes on 
oil, copper, and lumber; and required Sen- 
ate ratification. The House voted exten- 
sion, 216 to 168, and on Monday, as the 
Senate took over, Hull appeared before the 
Finance Committee. 

The Secretary warned senators that 
abandonment of his trade program at this 
time would jeopardize American exports 
now struggling to meet wartime conditions, 
and repeated his familiar charge that the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff policy was a major 
cause of the worldwide depression. 


Significance 


Indications are that Hull will win by an 
eight-vote margin in the Senate. A poll 
based on sentiment toward the major op- 
position move to require Senate ratification 
of trade treaties points to a likely 49 to 41 
vote. The fight has become largely a matter 
of upholding New Deal prestige, since the 
State Department itself admits American 
foreign trade is now substantially at the 
mercy of the belliv-rents. 


Acmc photos 
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NEWSWEEK 


Censor Cheated 


Clippers to Pass up Bermuda; 
Welles Confabbing in Europe 


A troubled phase in Anglo-American 
wartime relations took a new turn this 
week when Pan American Airways an- 
nounced that on Mar. 15 it would eliminate 
the Bermuda call for eastbound transat- 
lantic Clipper ships. 

Added last fall, when the outbreak of 
war increased pay loads and made an jp- 
termediate stop advisable, the Bermuda 
call had been the source of friction between 
Washington and London because of Brit- 
ish seizures of mail there. Last week Con- 
gress was considerably exercised by Asso- 
ciated Press reports quoting witnesses as 
saying that British Marines had boarded 
a plane at Bermuda on Jan. 18 and taken 
sacks off “at the bayonet point.” 

“Eyewash!” snorted the Marquess of 
Lothian, London’s Ambassador. The board- 
ing party was made up of special consta- 
bles who “hadn’t a truncheon between 
them,” said a formal British note; the 
“show of force” was simply to permit 
Capt. Charles A. Lorber to “yield without 
failing in his duty as a United States mail 
carrier.” Sen. Key Pittman of Nevada 
called the British “foolish” and Sen. Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota railed at “ar- 
rogant Britain.” 

But the State Department, which had 
vigorously protested seizure of mails on the 
high seas, tacitly conceded Britain’s right 
to do so on British territory. And Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida said he had been 
informed “by reliable sources” (he did not 
disclose them) that the British at Bermuda 
had confiscated between $14,000,000 and 
$17,000,000 in negotiable paper from let- 
ters addressed to Germany. London, which 
earlier had boasted of a haul of $8,000,000 
worth of gems from Pan American’s mail 
sacks, did not confirm nor deny Pepper's 
figures, but announced it would hold in 
escrow all valuables thus taken, pending a 
decision on their final disposition. 

Meanwhile, under the forbidding shadow 
of Gibraltar last Friday afternoon, Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles got a 
first hand sample of the British contraband 
control when the Italian liner Rex on which 
he and Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal envoy to the Vatican, were 
traveling, was speeded through in four 
hours, as compared with the twenty-odd re- 
quircd to search United States vessels. 

The President’s peace emissary, recov- 
ering from a touch of flu, sipped tea while 
British tars ransacked mails and cargo in 
record time. On Monday he saw Mussolini, 
on Wednesday he was to see Hitler, Dala- 
dier later this week, and then Chamberlain. 
What message would he carry from the 
man in the White House? Observers 
thought the speeches of Hitler and Cham- 
berlain last week offered some clues (se¢ 
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page 18). And in Paris last week Vice Pre- 
mier Chautemps told the American Club 
that Welles was coming “charged with a 
political mission to which it would be in- 
discreet to allude.” Did the French know 
something? 

American senators and representatives 
acted as if they did, for the business of 
“rushing” aid to Finland dragged on as 
usual, with the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reporting favorably on 
the Senate-passed measure to provide $20,- 
000,000 credits. A House committee 
amendment would permit the money to be 
spent for commercial planes. Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., which 
passed the $2,000,000 mark, was less fin- 
icky, permitting donors to earmark their 
contributions for arms. And Fighting 
Funds for Finland, Inc., dispatched 
$300,000 to Helsinki. 

As Congress dallied, the Commerce De- 
partment revealed that United States ex- 
ports to Russia had soared to $11,313,000 
in January—record month since 1931. The 
figure included primarily copper and metal- 
working machinery so badly needed by 
warring Moscow—and $2,200,000 worth of 
oil rigs. 





The Whoa Crow 


For about a year, Hoppie, a two-and-a- 
half-year-old talking crow, has been raising 
cain in the rolling tobacco fields around 
Lakeview, N.C. It seems that Hoppie— 
full name: Hop-Along-Cassidy—likes to 
perch puckishly in trees and _ shout 
“Whoa!” at passing plow mules. Once he 
flew along above a mule, exasperating its 
































Quoth the crow: ‘Whoa!’—and the mules ‘whoaed’ 


owner by countering every “Giddap!” with 
a “Whoa!” 

In consequence of considerable cussing 
from his victims, Hoppie’s vocabulary has 
grown by the day, and last week the State 
Conservation and Development Depart- 
ment at Raleigh decided that it was about 
time the outside world heard about Hoppie. 
A staff publicity expert named George was 
dispatched to Lakeview. He brought back 
a story which set forth, among other 
things, that Hoppie can also say “I’m 
waiting for you, George.” 





Charred Circus 


As 50 employes of Cole Bros. Circus sat 
down to dinner in their drafty winter 
quarters outside Rochester, Ind., on the 
night of Feb. 20, bellows and roars sudden- 
ly started resounding through the menag- 
erie building. Fire had broken out in the 
paint shop, and was racing through the 
hay-filled stables. 

Circus hands were able to get eleven ele- 
phants, a herd of camels, and 300 horses 
into the open and turn them loose; but the 
flames had already cut off a hundred mon- 
keys, two zebras, two llamas, a hippo- 
potamus, and four rare wild sheep. Six 
lions, two tigers and two leopards, too dan- 
gerous to turn loose, had to be abandoned, 
too. 

All that night Rochester citizens (long 
accustomed to having strange beasts stam- 
pede through their streets) rounded up ele- 
phants, camels, and trained ponies. One 
elephant wandered 10 miles before he was 
located. Next morning, survivors were on 
their way to the former Ringling circus 
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quarters at near-by Peru. Cole Bros.’ 
owners assessed their loss at $150,000, 
mostly covered by insurance, but promised 
that the show would open on time this 
spring, anyway. 









Detroit Scandal 


One day last August, Mrs. Janet Mc- 
Donald of Detroit sat down and wrote 
some letters charging that her disenchanted 
sweetheart, William J. McBride, was the 
“pay-off” for gamblers buying police pro- 
tection in the city. Thus squaring accounts 
with him, she committed suicide. The 
letters were splashed on the front pages 
of Detroit’s newspapers, and shortly after- 
ward McBride died under strange circum- 
stances in Florida. 

From this “Frankie and Johnny” begin- 
ning has developed one of the most sensa- 
tional exposés of police misfeasance and 
malfeasance in the history of Wayne 
County. Aroused, the citizenry promptly 
got the Wayne County circuit court to ap- 
point a one-man grand jury to investigate. 
And that, in the person of Judge Homer 
Ferguson, produced swift results. 

Eight constables and three deputy sher- 
iffs were accused of alleged irregularities 
in connection with autos confiscated for 
nonpayment of installments. Richard W. 
Reading Jr., son of Detroit’s then Mayor, 
who had resigned as his father’s secretary 
the day Ferguson began work,.was im- 
plicated in charges of selling police promo- 
tions. Two detectives were involved in a 
“fixed” holdup. And Police Supt. Fred W. 
Frahm was suspended in a wide shake-up 
of the force. 

But word soon leaked out that Fergu- 
son and his special prosecutor, Chester P. 
O’Hara, were now ready to blow “the lid” 
off, and newspaper men talked of disclo- 
sures that “may rival District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey’s exposés in New York.” 
Last week Ferguson and O’Hara really 
struck. Sweeping gambling conspiracy in- 
dictments were handed up against Wayne 
County Prosecutor Duncan C. McCrea, 
known for his tough court battles; three 
of his assistants, ex-Superintendent Frahm, 
two detective lieutenants, and twelve oth- 
ers. Victor C. Beresford, crime reporter for 
The Detroit News, and several others were 
named as witnesses. 

Leveling his main guns against McCrea, 
the hard-hitting one-man jury charged the 
prosecutor had collected from $100 to $300 
a month from vice resorts and $10 a month 
upward from slot-machine operators. Fur- 
thermore, it was charged, McCrea allowed 
300 racing handbooks to operate in Wayne 
County, and in collusion with Frahm and 
others had “protected” a National Sports 
Junior Baseball Pool. 

As police hunted the prosecutor, Gov. 
Luren D. Dickinson, a vice crusader him- 
self, was asked to start ouster proceedings 
against McCrea. 
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International 


While statesmen waged a war of words, British and German aviators kept busy in spite of winter 


War Nears Its Spring Phase 
to ‘Tune of a Word Barrage 


Restatements of Aims 
Preceding Parleys With Welles 
Show Little Peace Hope 


The wintry landscape of the Franco-Ger- 
man frontier was warmed by a few hours 
of sunshine last week. Patrols increased 
their activity between the Maginot Line 
and the West Wall. Air forces—never com- 
pletely land-chained even by this severe 
winter—were able to range farther afield. 
British planes flew over Austria and Bo- 
hemia, and German squadrons penetrated 
to the outskirts of Paris. 

But these activities were accompanied 
by no real indications that either side had 
plans for a great offensive such as those 
launched several times in February and 
March during the last war. Instead, the 
statesmen of the belligerents continued to 
hurl threats at each other—this time as 
advance preparation for the visit of United 
States Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles (see page 16). As usual, the impact 
of their words was strongest in the nervous 
neutral states on their flanks. 


Hitler Speaks 

Just twenty years ago Adolf Hitler stood 
in the hall of the Hofbrauhaus in Munich 
and proclaimed the formation of the Nazi 
party. Only. 29 years ago Neville Cham- 
berlain received his start in politics by 
being elected to the Birmingham City 
Council. Last week both men returned 
to their political birthplaces—each to 
promise a war of extermination against the 
other. 

As they have been since his narrow es- 


cape in the Munich bombing last Novem- 


ber, the Fiihrer’s moves were kept secret 
until a few hours before he strode into the 
Hofbrauhaus to a thundering chorus of 
Heils from 2,000 old “front-line fighters.” 
Hitler always rambles and repeats when he 
addresses these veterans of his early days, 
and last week this tendency came out more 
than ever. But interspersed in the Fiihrer’s 
garrulity were his customary attacks on 
Britain, growing increasingly stronger as 
the war drags on. 

This time he proclaimed that the Reich 
was ready to “wage this war as long as it 
may last, to the bitter end.” Its object, he 
again repeated, was to secure Germany’s 
“living room” in Central Europe and to 
destroy the “capitalistic, plutocratic con- 
ception” that well-drilled Nazis automati- 
cally identify as Britain, 

Previously he had denounced Chamber- 
lain as a pious, Bible-carrying old man, 
and now he referred contemptuously to 
“these toothless old men [who] talk about 
the reconstruction of Europe, a recon- 
struction which already has happened but 
without them.” As climax to this blast of 
hatred against Britain, the audience burst 


-into “We Are Sailing Against England,” 
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the German naval song that has become a 
Nazi war anthem. 

Two salient points of the Fiihrer’s speech 
were: (1) the manner in which he stregg 
that Germany was waging a battle for 
poor man against the plutocracies, the “top 
hats” of the democracies; (2) his implica- 
tion that Germany would never again dis- 
arm in any circumstances, and would in- 
sist on German domination of Central 
Europe as model for a postwar economic 
system. Disarmament and the question of 
the German “lebensraum” are the crux of 
any possible peace settlement. 


Chamberlain Speaks 

Earlier the same day an audience of un- 
emotional, hardheaded Midlanders gath- 
ered in Birmingham, just as their fathers 
often had met to applaud other Chamber- 
lains. The speaker—first of the famous 
family ever to become Prime Minister— 
started with a reference to them as “my 
own fellow citizens . . . without whose un- 
failing support, I might say without whose 
hereditary support, I should not be oc- 
cupying the place I am today.” 

The Prime Minister’s speech was the 
last of a series by Cabinet Ministers on 
Britain’s war efforts, and he gave a long 
and optimistic review of the course of the 
war. Then, as his listeners nodded in agree- 
ment—except for a few Fascist sympathiz- 
ers who hooted—he defined the Reich’s 
war aim as the “destruction of this nation 
and domination of the world.” Britain, on 
the other hand, did not “covet the terri- 
tory of anybody else,” and was “fighting to 
secure that the small nations of Europe 
shall henceforth lie in security.” 

Chamberlain further developed _ this 
thesis that Britain is waging the neutrals’ 
battle—an increasingly favorite British ar- 
gument in recent months—by saying that 
other states “must come in to help us... 
settle the new Europe” and the question of 
disarmament after the peace. Finally, he 
almost paraphrased Hitler’s words by pro- 
claiming that “until we are satisfied that 
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freedom is safe we will continue to do bat- 
tle with all our soul and all our strength.” 

The core of Chamberlain’s speech was in 
these points: (1) his insistence that the 
Allies were fighting to free the European 
small nations from fear of German 
domination; (2) his repeated demand for 
restoration of Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
yakia, disarmament, and extension of the 
new Franco-British economic cooperation 
to other nations as basis for a new Euro- 
pean system. 


Finland Waits 


Hitler didn’t even mention Finland and 
Chamberlain made only a _ passing—al- 
though caustic—reference to it. But in 
the plans of both belligerents the bloody 
little war in the north and develop- 
ments in Scandinavia continued to bulk 
larger than the vast immobilized armies 
in the west. 

The partial Russian break-through on 
the Karelian Isthmus posed with increas- 
ing force the question of Allied aid to Fin- 
land. In a dramatic speech to his constit- 
uents at Devonport, Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
former War Minister, demanded that Brit- 
ain go to the aid of Finland by “sea, air, 
and land” even at the cost of war with 
Russia. As if to justify its help so far, the 
government published a list of supplies 
sent to Finland. They included 144 planes, 
antitank and anti-aircraft guns, artillery, 
rifles, and ammunition. 

How much of these considerable sup- 
plies had already reached Finland was 
not revealed but in Helsinki Foreign 
Minister V. A. Tanner bitterly observed 
that if all the foreign material so far re- 
ceived had arrived a month earlier the 
Russians would never have broached the 
Mannerheim Line. 

In Sweden, through which all aid to Fin- 
land must pass, the crisis brought a grim 
realization of that country’s own precarious 
position. When the government’s refusal to 
give direct military help to Finland almost 
caused the fall of the Cabinet, old King 
Gustav intervened personally. In a frank, 
sad proclamation he told of Sweden’s de- 
sire to go to the rescue of Finland and then 
in almost as many words said that if it did 
it must expect an attack from Germany 
(Newsweek, Feb. 26) . Two days later the 
Swedish Parliament met and, after a sub- 
dued debate in which the “activist” ene- 
mies of Premier Per Albin Hansson nota- 
bly pulled their punches, the government 
Was given a vote of confidence. As the 
members left the Rikstag building news- 
boys were hawking extras telling of the 
bombing by seven Russian planes of the 
little Swedish town of Pajala, 6 miles from 
the Finnish frontier. 

_In answer to Swedish protests, Russia 
simply termed the raid a “malicious fabri- 
cation.” Indignation rolled through Sweden 
—and again was checked by thought of 
Germany. But on Saturday the govern- 
ment took the longest step thus far to put 
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the country on a war basis. It clamped 
down exchange regulations preventing any 
export of money or capital from Sweden 
and setting up rigid supervision of all 
frontiers. And it appropriated $22,000,000 
for new planes. 

On Sunday the Foreign Ministers of the 
three worried Scandinavian neutrals, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, met at Copen- 
hagen. It took them only four-and-one-half 
hours to agree on a communiqué that was 
vigorous in phraseology but innocuous in 
substance. It protested against violations 
of their neutral rights, demanded compen- 
sation for losses, and promised the Nordic 





states would act as a unit in opposing the 
belligerents. But on the great overshadow- 
ing question of Finland it only expressed 
a vague hope for a “peaceful solution.” 


Significance 





Some correspondents likened Hitler’s 
speech to a prayer offered before going in- 
to battle (he frequently mentioned that 
God was on Germany’s side these days) . 
But neither in his address nor in that of 
Chamberlain was there any hint of an of- 
fensive that might end the inaction in the 
west. 

Both declarations obviously were pre- 
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French General Gamelin, Supreme Commander, and Gen. Sir Edmund 
Ironside, Chief of the British General Staff. Their latest photograph to- 
gether was taken at a Paris conference of the Allied Supreme War Council. 
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pared with some thought in mind of the 
traveling American investigator of peace 
possibilities. But each had such funda- 
mentally different answers—stated or im- 
plied—to the crucial questions of economic 
reorganization, territorial restitution, and 
disarmament that the net effect of the two 
speeches was to widen the great gap al- 
ready existing in peace aims. The two 
speeches reflected a growing feeling that 
neither side will yield until a smashing 
military defeat has been inflicted upon it. 

In this stiffening of attitude on both 
sides, the Finnish war has an accelerating 
effect. Sweden’s frank admission that to 
intervene actively in Finland would mean 
war with Germany constituted public rec- 
ognition of this development. And imposi- 
tion of exchange control indicated a feel- 
ing that it could not avoid eventual in- 
volvement in the war. 





Boiling Balkans 


The Fight Over Rumanian Oil 
Is Fast Approaching a Climax 


Across the brackish water of the Black 
Sea, down the Dardanelles and over the 
islands of the Aegean Sea, there swept a 
series of violent storms last week. Boats 
huddled in the little Balkan ports, snow 
clogged roads, and 50-mile-an-hour gales 
tore down telephone and telegraph lines. 
For one day Turkey was cut off from all 
communication with the outside world. Im- 
mediately, from other Balkan capitals, 
came reports that the government had 
proclaimed a state of emergency, prelimi- 
nary step to a declaration of war, and that 
there had been clashes on the Soviet fron- 
tier in the Caucasian mountains. 

By the next day communications with 
Ankara were restored and the “border 
clash” turned out to be an unintentional 
frontier violation by Soviet troops, who 
surrendered their arms peaceably. The 
Turks later returned the arms, and both 
countries withdrew their soldiers to less 
provocative distances from the frontier. 
Nor had the Turkish Government declared 
a state of emergency. But it was busy pre- 
paring, militarily and economically, and 
Istanbul newspapers candidly predicted 
that the war would reach the Near East 
by spring. 

Ever since the arrival of the new Anzac 
expeditionary force at Suez on Feb. 12 
Turkey has been preparing with increasing 
speed. Last week the Supreme War Council 
met in a session that was to last for one 
week. It had two tasks: one to arrange for 
closer cooperation between Turkey and the 
Anglo-French armies in the Near East; the 
other to mobilize Turkish industry under 
a War Defense Act passed by Parliament 
last month. 

The Turkish press also continued to at- 
tack Russia because of the invasion of Fin- 


land, and to declare that any encroach- 
ment into the Balkans would bring im- 
mediate Turkish intervention. These warn- 
ings coincided with reports of blackouts in 
Russia’s vital oil center of Baku, and of a 
Turkish military mission to Rumania. 


Carol 


For Rumania such promises of aid 
would ordinarily be good news. But last 
week that country was in one of the tight- 
est spots of any neutral since the opening 
of the war. The struggle for its oil was ap- 
proaching the climax. 

Last December King Carol agreed to 
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Defiant: Carol of Rumania 


supply Germany with 130,000 tons of oil 
a month during 1940—a considerable boost 
from the 1939 level and double 1938 ship- 
ments. Britain and France did not pro- 
test at first. Companies with Allied capital 
controlled enough of the Rumanian fields 
to make such exports impossible. Then last 
month Rumania announced formation of 
a government commission to control the 
entire industry—and presumably compel 
French and British corporations to ship to 
Germany (Newsweek, Feb. 5). 

The Allies immediately put quiet but 
ruthless pressure on Carol. Rumanian ships 
were held at Gibraltar and Malta. Rubber 
shipments piled up on Suez docks until the 
single tire factory in Rumania—which sup- 
plies the army—was forced to shut down. 
Other Rumanian vessels found it difficult 
to obtain British navicerts to get them 


through the blockade. In London, export 
licenses for shipments to Rumania were 
not released. And it was intimated to 
Bucharest that the Allies were “reconsid- 
ering” their guarantees of Rumanian jp. 
dependence. 

The economic squeeze worked even bet- 
ter than the Reich’s often-repeated threats 
of “other action” if Carol didn’t. come 
through with the oil. Last week Viorel 
Tilea, Rumanian Minister in London, 
handed a note of explanation to Foreign 
Secretary Halifax which the British unof- 
ficially admitted was “satisfactory.” Two 
days later Rumania banned the export of 
aviation gasoline, and next day new army 
recruits were ordered to report immediate- 
ly instead of on Mar. 1. 

Germany ordered its economic trouble 
shooter, Dr. Karl Clodius, to hurry from 
Rome to Bucharest. But this week his 
visit was suddenly postponed. In ad- 
dition to Carol’s apparent spurt of de- 
fiance toward Germany and his willing- 
ness to make concessions to the Allies, he 
had other worries. Deliveries of oil to the 
Reich in 1939 fell short of the agreed to- 
tal by 450,000 tons, and January ship- 
ments amounted to only 38,000 tons in- 
stead of a stipulated 130,000. Also, the 
Reich has begun to pile up reserves of 
Russian oil in Rumania—three ships ar- 
rived at Constantsa from Baku last week. 
To transport this to Germany this spring, 
Berlin will need vigorous cooperation from 


Bucharest. And most of all, it will need 


peace in the Black Sea area. 





The Sea War 


British Fleet Moves North 
Amidst Row Over Neutrality 


In the London Guildhall on Feb. 2: 
Lord Mayor Sir William Coxen served a 
victory luncheon on gold plate to the 7(0 
officers and men of the cruisers Exeter and 
Ajax. After the toasts had been drunk and 
the cigars lighted, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty Winston Churchill praised the 
honor guests for their part in the victory 
over the Graf Spee last December. Then he 
added: 

“To the glorious action on the River 
Plate (off Montevideo, Uruguay) there 
was recently added an epilogue—the rescue 
last week by the Cossack and her flotilla, 
under the noses of the enemy, amid tangles 
of one-sided neutrality—the rescue of Brit- 
ish captives taken by the sunken German 
raider.” 

The rescue of the prisoners from the 
pocket battleship’s auxiliary vessel, the 
Altmark, ended the story of the Graf Spee. 
But the “tangles of one-sided neutrality 
had more chapters to go. That Norway's 
neutrality was one-sided was vigorously 
disputed by the Oslo government. In a 
speech to Parliament on Feb. 19 Foreign 
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Minister Halvdan Koht revealed that the 
Altmark had at no time called at Bergen 
or any other Norwegian port, as the Brit- 
ish had presumed. He declared that Nor- 
way had regarded the vessel as a warship 
and therefore not liable to search. 

Furthermore, there was “no international 
rule at all forbidding a warring power to 
transport prisoners through a neutral area, 
insofar as navigation itself is not illegal.” 
And in a note to Britain on Feb. 25, Oslo 
suggested that the whole question of Nor- 
wegian and British actions in the Altmark 
incident be submitted to arbitration. 

Britain’s attitude toward these argu- 
ments had already been stated in the House 
of Commons on Feb. 20 by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, who said that Britain would 
not accept a doctrine which would legalize 
the “abuse” by German warships of neutral 
waters to escape capture. 

At the same time, a French Government 
spokesman, contending that Norway had 
been forced into undue “passive” neutrality 
by Nazi threats, hinted that if the King- 
dom were unable to prevent her waters 
from becoming a refuge for German war 
vessels, then the Allies would have to police 
those waters themselves. 


Arctic 


As if to drive home this threat, British 
warships appeared the same day off Kirk- 
enes, Norwegian Arctic port 50 miles west 
of Petsamo, the Finnish port now in Rus- 
sian hands, and 120 miles west of the 
Russian port of Murmansk. 

The sea zone off Kirkenes lies near the 
point where many blockade-eluding Ger- 
man ships—after crossing the Atlantic 
above the Arctic Circle—are believed to 
have entered Norwegian waters for the 
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1,300-mile passage down the coast. It also 
commands the inshore passage from Mur- 
mansk down the same route, a passageway 
for Russian supplies to Germany. And 
British warships operating from this point 
could also combat submarine activity from 
Murmansk, long suspected of being a U- 
boat base. 

The possibility of a naval clash up on 
this faraway tip of the world increased 
when it was reported on Feb. 26 that both 
German U-boats and Soviet warships 
had been sighted there. They were 
said to be in the area between Murmansk 
and Petsamo. To the eastward, the Arctic 
Sea was frozen; and to the west the Brit- 
ish patrol was waiting. 
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Best seller for British Red Cross 


But a more spectacular, if less likely, 
possibility was that the appearance of 
the warships might signalize a British in- 
tention to intercept Swedish iron-ore ship- 
ments to Germany from Narvik, Nor- 
wegian west-coast port 500 miles round 
the coast from Kirkenes. 

So far, the Allies have done nothing to 
interfere with this busy route, which iron- 
ore ships have been forced to adopt be- 
cause of the freezing of the Gulf of Both- 
nia. Some sections of British opinion, how- 
ever, were openly urging the government 
last week to follow up the Altmark ex- 
ploit and stop the traffic, even at the cost 
of further violation of Norwegian terri- 
torial waters. 

Such a move, however, could only re- 
sult in a fresh outcry from all the Scandi- 
navian nations, which on Feb. 25 an- 
nounced a united front on questions of 
neutrality. 

Meanwhile, the small neutrals were 
showing increased anger over Nazi viola- 
tions of their neutrality in the shape of 
indiscriminate U-boat and mine warfare. 
Sinkings of neutral ships announced last 
week set a new record for the war: fifteen 
vessels of 51,447 tons, including four Nor- 
wegian, five Dutch, two Swedish, and two 
Greek ships, as well as a Danish and a 
Spanish vessel. Only five British merchant- 
men, with a total tonnage of 24,128 were 
lost. 

In addition to their freighter casualties, 
the British also admitted the sinking of 
two naval trawlers with the loss of 31 
lives. These were the 540-ton Fifeshire,. 
sunk by Nazi bombers during a series of 
raids last week on North Sea shipping, and 
the 352-ton Benvolio, mined at an undis- 
closed point. On the other side of the 
ledger, British fighting planes shot down 
two Heinkel bombers on Feb. 22, one 
crashing in Scotland, near St. Abb’s Head, 
and the other in the North Sea. On Mon- 
day a British warship reported it had 
sunk the U-boat which torpedoed the 
British steamer Loch Maddy in the North 
Atlantic. 





Britain’s Kampf 

“Mein Kampf” was one of 1,321 books 
officially recommended by the British War 
Office last October for sending to the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force in France. No rec- 
ords have yet been published of the pop- 
ularity of the Hitler chef-d’oeuvre with the 
BEF, but it is a current best seller on the 
British home front—a case of literary pir- 
acy, although piracy between belligerents 
doesn’t count. 

A new unexpurgated English version, 
annotated and profusely illustrated with 
historical photographs of the Fiihrer, is 
being published in eighteen weekly parts 
at sixpence (about 10 cents) each. The 
series is put out by two well-known pub- 
lishing houses in association, Hutchinson 








Opposition: Flandin, Rightist . . . 


& Co., Ltd., and Hurst & Blackett, Ltd. 
Last week they reported the demand ex- 
ceeding the supply. 

The royalties don’t go to Hitler; they are 
turned over to the British Red Cross. 





Right and Left 


France Still Faces Problem 
in Handling Her Extremists 


Sunday of this week was a fine day in 
Paris with spring in the air. People packed 
the boulevards and café terraces, chuckling 
over a German report that the Eiffel 
Tower had been melted down for war ma- 
terials. But the best laugh of all was out 
at Auteuil, where Parisians went to the 
races for the first time in the war: a horse 
with the hated name of Anastasie, patron 
saint of censorship (Newsweek, Feb. 19), 
won its race and paid 4 to 1. 

There were other reminders that the 
French were at war. Gendarmes were warn- 
ing blackout violators again, air-raid sirens 
and shelters were being tested and inspect- 
ed, and 50 newspaper correspondents who 
were shown through the Bank of France’s 
2-acre vaults 82 feet underground last 
week found the gold reserves gone— 
sent for safety to secret provincial strong- 


holds. 


Thunder on the Right 


On the political scene in prosecuting the 
war, France has had to contend with op- 
position from both the Right and Left. On 
the Right this has been led chiefly by 
Etienne Flandin—the bulky 6-foot-6 ex- 
Premier who was slapped by a lawyer 
when he went to lay a wreath on the Un- 
known Soldier’s tomb shortly after the 
Munich “peace.” The lawyer saw red be- 


cause Flandin had congratulated Hitler on 
the “settlement” and the Fiihrer had wired 
thanks for Flandin’s own “energetic ef- 
forts.” 

Flandin’s “efforts” continued even after 
the outbreak of war. In his newspaper 
L’Epoque last December, the fiery Nation- 
alist editor and Deputy Henri de Kérillis 
revealed a Rightist plot of Munichites to 
overthrow Daladier and make terms with 
Hitler. De Kérillis later tackled Flandin in 
the Chamber itself. The ex-Premier replied 
by branding the accusations of pro-Hitler 
tendencies the worst sort of Hitler propa- 
ganda. The upshot was that de Keérillis was 
ordered to appear before a military tribu- 
nal which will examine his alleged evidence 
of German intrigue in France and take 
whatever action is necessary. 


‘French Stalin’ 


The opposition on the Left called for 
more drastic action. Communism has been 
a powerful force in French politics since 
1936. When former Premier Léon Blum’s 
Front Populaire won at the polls, Com- 
munists piled up 1,500,000 votes and won 
72 of the 618 seats in the French Chamber. 
They were the bitterest critics of the Mu- 
nich deal and the most ardent advocates 
of war to stop Hitler. 

After the Nazi-Bolshevik pact last Au- 
gust, those French Communists remaining 
loyal to Moscow suddenly changed their 
tune: when war came they denounced it 
as “imperialist” and turned pacifist. Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier struck back by 
outlawing their party on Sept. 26. The 
brains of the party fled abroad or hid out 
at home, 37 of the smaller fry were flung 
into the grim Santé prison, others re- 
canted and came out against Russia. 

Yet enough of an organization—re- 
christened the “Workers and Peasants” 
party—remained to get out their banned 
newspaper Humanité surreptitiously, cir- 
culate anti-war propaganda in factories, 
and send a “peace-at-any-price” appeal to 
former Premier Edouard Herriot, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 

In January, Parliament passed a bill 
expelling from public office all former 
Communists who had not renounced Mos- 
cow by Oct. 26. Last week a unanimous 
Chamber vote implemented that decision, 
ousting 60 ex-Communist deputies. The 
twelve who kept their seats formed a 
“French Popular Union” and one, Paul 
Loubradoux, condemned “Soviet treason” 
and declared: “We refuse to submit to a 
regime in which men count for less than 
slaves!” 

The Senate, with two Communist mem- 
bers, followed the Chamber’s example. 
One escaped the ax by recanting. The 
other, 70-year-old Marcel Cachin, who had 
edited Humanité for years and was the 
official mouthpiece of the party, for once 
kept mum. Because of that a Senate com- 
mittee unanimously expelled him. 

The real leader of the French Commu- 
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...and Thorez, ‘French Stalin’ 


nists was also dealt with—but in absentia. 
He is Maurice Thorez, only 39, often dub- 
bed the “French Stalin,” a man who has 
been photographed in Moscow with Stalin 
and Dimitroff. He comes of a line of coal 
miners and is stocky, blond, and smiling. 
At the time the party was outlawed, he 
was serving at the front as a sapper. He 
got leave and promptly disappeared. On 
Oct. 6 he was put down as a deserter and 
on Nov. 28 sentenced to six years in jail 
and his property seized. Last week a decree 
took away his French nationality “for 
having acted like a citizen of a foreign 
power.” 





Coal’s War Role 


Britain and Germany Staging 


Polite Race to Supply Italy 


When the Allies clapped a ban on Ger- 
man exports on Dec. 4, they carefully al- 
lowed one leak in the blockade to stay 
open: shipments of German coal to Italy 
via Dutch ports and Hamburg were per- 
mitted to go through. 

The concession was less benevolent than 
strategic. For one thing, the British wanted 
to avoid antagonizing Mussolini pending 
outcome of Anglo-Italian trade talks. For 
another, as a result of those talks, the Brit- 
ish hoped to collar for themselves the bulk 
of Germany’s coal-export trade to Italy. 

Italy must import about 12,000,000 tons 
of coal annually in order to keep her arm- 
aments, textile, and chemical industries 
going. 

Of these, she gets 7,000,000 tons from 
the Reich, chiefly by sea, and 5,000,000 
tons from Britain. The British suggested 
that Italy switch her German purchases to 
Britain, and offered in return to take sub- 
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SPEED LIMIT. 


° In Bermuda, people like to take 
life as they find it... and they find 
it delightfully peaceful. 

Here, in a land with a flair for 
‘owers and a soothing climate the 
ear round, serenity prevails no mat- 

r what the outside world is doing. 
No fumes or factory smoke assault 
he cedar-scented air. No nervous 


crowds run noisily about. There is 
a pleasing absence of motor horns. 
The only traffic sounds in Bermuda 


are the clip-clop of carriage horses 


and the tiny trill of bicycle bells. 

Wouldn’t you like to visit such a 
spot, to trade the same old street for 
a quiet coral road hedged with 
hibiscus and oleander? . . . Take 


heart! This semi-tropic paradise 
lies surprisingly close at hand. 


A SHORT, SAFE TRIP BY SEA OR BY AIR 


Bermuda lies in the U. S. unrestricted 
travel area. Weekly sailings, under the 
American flag, by United States Lines’ 
popular S. S. President Roosevelt. 4 round- 
trip flights per week by new Pan American 
clipper ships. No passports or visas needed 
in Bermuda. Favourable exchange rate. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His experience and advice will be of value. He will help you with 
plans and tickets, and his services cost you nothing. For booklet, see him, or The Bermuda Trade 
Development Board, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. In Canada, Victory Building, Toronto. 





Why Brands? 


Fancy Chicago being ANONYMOUS. 


Rather neat—this business of having a name for every- 


thing, don’t you think? Otherwise we'd all be getting 


off at the wrong stations, venting our emotions on the 


wrong people, serving each others’ jail sentences, and 


getting into all manner of difficulty. 


Imacme, for instance, getting cyanide when 
what you really wanted was quinine; or finding 
your nut sundae full of chopped cabbage and 
Epsom salts; or discovering that all the checks 
for last month’s insertions had come in from 
your clients — unsigned. 

And yet there are those who insist that every- 
thing be on an incognito basis. 

If brands mean nothing, then why waste money 
on dyes—why not eliminate the red stripes, and 
the blue field where the stars are? A white flag 
would cost less and /ast just as long! What if the 
world does think white means “surrender”? For- 
get it! That’s an old inhibition, too! — 

* * * 
It is the way of man that he behaves better at high 
noon, with everybody looking, than he does at 
night, in a dark alley. And the same is true of 
merchandise. 

Brands on merchandise do certain specific 
things for the consumer: 

— they enable him to come back again and again 
for the preferred thing. 

— they hold the maker publicly and conspicu- 
ously responsible, thus giving the buyer a come- 
back, in case the merchandise falls down. 


— then, too, branded merchandise is more likely 
to be made and sold in greater volume, meaning 
economies all along the line, which can be, and 
for the most part are, passed on to the consumer 
in the form of lower price. 

— the practice of branding merchandise is in no 


small way responsible for the much- vaunted 
“higher standards of living’ which this country 


alone enjoys. 
* * * 


Newspapers, too, have names, enabling you to 
call again and again ‘for the preferred thing.” 

One of the staunchest and most respected names 
in the newspaper field is THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS—a name most advertisers remember, when 
it comes time to burn a brand into the conscious- 
ness —or shall we say the subconsciousness of 
Chicago’s more potent people. 

This Newspaper is particularly effective at getting 
sales things done for you—as proved by the fact that 

In 1939, The Chicago Daily News carried more 
General Advertising than any other evening Newspaper 
in the United States ; and—barring Alcoholic Beverage 
Advertising, which it does— more General Advertising 
than any other Newspaper in the country— morning, 


evening or Sunday. Linage Source: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper - With the most valuable circulation in the city 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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stantial quantities of war materials and 
other goods from Italy, including airplane 
motors and training planes. 

Toward the end of January, however, 
Berlin sent Dr. Karl Clodius, one of the 
most active Nazi economist-diplomats, to 
Italy to counter British strategy. The first 
sign that Clodius was succeeding came on 
Feb. 14, when London announced that 
the Anglo-Italian trade talks had been 
“suspended” and the British negotiators 
were returning home. Mussolini, it ap- 
peared, had decided that the sale of war 
goods to Britain would be incompatible 
with the Axis military alliance signed last 
May. In addition, he wanted payment for 
nonwarlike Italian goods in cash, not coal. 

Last week Clodius further undermined 
Allied-Italian relations by concluding a 
German-Italian trade pact. This provided 
for an exchange of goods on the same 
scale as in 1939, when Italy exported $125,- 
000,000 of products to the Reich and 
bought $150,000,000 of German goods. 
The pact also settled the amount of in- 
demnity to be paid by Italy to the Reich 
for property left behind by 185,365 South 
Tyroleans who chose to return to Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile, the breakdown in the Anglo- 
Italian talks had had repercussions in the 
British Parliament. One Laborite wanted 
to know what the government was going 
to do about sixteen Italian ships known 
to be loading German coal in Rotterdam 
for Italy. In reply, Ronald Cross, Minister 
of Economic Warfare, declared that Brit- 
ain had allowed Italy a period in which 
negotiations might enable her to obtain 
coal from “alternative” sources and that 
that period was now “drawing to a con- 
clusion.” As a result, the sixteen ships 
would now be “liable to search for enemy 
exports.” 

Should Britain actually take the risk of 
incurring open Italian hostility by halting 
German coal supplies to Italy—and per- 
haps even stopping British supplies—then 
Italy’s only means of getting supplies 
would be over the German railroad system, 
already badly overtaxed by wartime trans- 
port needs. 

But against such a possibility Rome had 
already taken precautionary steps. These 
included a decree that all foreign coal 
should henceforth be reserved for indus- 
try and none used to heat homes or pub- 
lic buildings. In addition, Italy plans to 
step up production in her Sardinian and 
Istrian mines to 3,000,000 tons, and to 
obtain another 2,000,000 tons from her lig- 
nite fields. 


Wats in the War 


Of the thousands of British women who 
have gone into uniform to help win the 
war, those who belong to such organiza- 
tions as the Auxiliary Fire Service, the 
Women’s Hand Army, or the Women’s 
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Voluntary Service are organized for work 
on the home front. But the Women’s 
Auxiliary Territorials were recruited to 
serve both at home and in France as chauf- 
feurs, cooks, telephone operators, etc. 
Last week ten commandments were is- 
sued for the Wats in France. They were 
liberal: the women can wear silk stock- 
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Illustrated (London) 
Britons kid their firewomen 


ings, use lipstick and powder (their own— 
not army issue), get free hair bobs or 
wear their tresses long if kept neat, re- 
ceive four-fifths of men’s rations and pay, 
can mix freely with the BEF men, and 
even visit the canteens and messes. But 
if a Wat marries a Tommy she will have 
to go home because army regulations bar 
soldiers’ wives from French military areas. 





Red Push 


Mannerheim Line Is Punctured, 
Then Blizzard Slows up Drive 


It was on Feb. 23, 1918, that Leon Trot- 
sky organized the Red Army from rem- 
nants of the Czarist forces and the Red 
Guards who had formed the fighting back- 
bone of the October revolution. For the 
next two years the force was occupied in 
fending off the various foreign and white 
armies. Only once did it attempt offensive 
action outside of Russia proper, and then 
it was routed by the Poles in front of War- 
‘saw. From then on, the Red Army re- 
mained an unknown quantity, praised by 
some foreign experts, derided by others. 

Last week at mass meetings throughout 
Russia the Bolsheviks celebrated the 22nd 
anniversary of the founding of their army, 
and troops were given a special ration of 
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vodka. The festivities came in the middle 
of the invasion of Finland, the first war in 
which the Red Army had a chance to prove 
its mettle—and in which it had suffered 
one spectacular defeat after another. But 
they also followed the breaking of the 
Mannerheim Line, an effort in which the 
Soviet forces have somewhat redeemed 
themselves. 

As last week opened, the Russian offen- 
sive continued with undiminished vigor in 
an apparent effort to capture Viipuri in 
time for the Red Army’s birthday. In addi- 
tion, on one day 800 planes flew over Fin- 
land in a series of continuous bombing 
raids—the largest use of aircraft since the 
Nazi invasion of Poland. But on Feb. 21 
the sky darkened and down the Gulf of 
Finland came a roaring blizzard that 
stopped most action for four days. 

By this week it was evident that the 
lumbering Russian advance, which had 
finally crashed through the Finnish de- 
fenses by sheer weight of metal and man 
power, had been greatly slowed down. But 
in the western sector, the Finns had been 
forced by the previous week’s blows to 
draw their lines back to within 6 to 8 miles 
of Viipuri. This put the Soviets within 
shelling distance of the city—now com- 
pletely evacuated and largely ruined—and 
its important railway yards. It also iso- 
lated the great Kiovisto Island fortress, 
mounting 10-inch coastal artillery, and on 
Monday of this week the Finns announced 
they had abandoned the fortress. 

Along the new front and behind it the 
Finns labored to construct more fortifica- 
tions in anticipation of another Soviet drive 
that seemed certain to come with clearing 
weather (Joseph Stalin was reported to be 
in Leningrad, conferring with military au- 
thorities). And they explained how the 
original forts had fallen. These were block- 
houses 59 feet long, 23 feet wide, with 
steel-reinforced concrete walls 13 feet thick 
that were sunk 20 to 26 feet deep in the 
ground. Tanks battered helplessly against 
them, bombs had no effect, and even 1,100- 
pound shells scoring direct hits did not 
penetrate. But the terrific bombardment 
so churned up the surrounding ground that 
the blockhouses were tilted out of line as 
if by an earthquake, and the guns were 
unable to fire properly in retaliation. 

In addition to the storm, news from an- 
other front gave the Finns renewed hope. 
At Syskyjarvi, north of Lake Ladoga and 
25 miles from the Russian frontier, the 
army announced that the entire Soviet 
Eighteenth Division of 18,000 men had 
been annihilated. The fight had been going 
since January, when the Russians first 
launched an attack in the area. With few 
men the Finns laboriously worked around 
the flanks and rear of the Red Division. 
On Feb. 4 they captured the entire di- 
visional staff. Then the Russians dug in, 
even burying their tanks up to the tur- 
rets. Thus immobilized, they were defeated, 
a detachment at a time, by the Finns. 
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WAR WEEK 





Scandinavia: The Showdown Is Near 
by Admiral WILLIAM VY. PRATT, USN Retired 


L. the last war little pressure 
was put on the Scandinavian countries. 
Trade went on; they grew prosperous; 
German submarines even used their 
waters for a time without any very 
vigorous protest from the Allies. The 
friendliest relations existed between Scan- 
dinavia and the Central Powers. The 
Allies traded with the northern coun- 
tries and winked when they knew some 
of their trade seeped through to the 
enemy. 

This time Scandinavia teeters on the 
brink of war. Denmark is so vulnerable 
to German pressure that it has little 
freedom of choice. And Sweden and Nor- 
way are being pushed ever nearer to the 
edge. 

Both realize what a Soviet victory 
over Finland means to their ultimate 
fate. Germany threatens Sweden in 
order to keep her in a state of indecision. 
Britain finds cause in the Altmark affair 
and puts pressure on Norway. And Brit- 
ish warships are sent to interrupt trade 
between the Soviet port of Murmansk 
and Germany, which had been slipping 
down the Norwegian Coast. 

When the war started these countries 
seemed to have a chance to ride out the 
new storm as they had the preceding 
one. They have taken heavy punishment 
in the way of shipping losses, both at 
sea and inside their own waters. But 
they resisted enticement to accept Brit- 
ish convoy protection, instituted a minor 
convoy system of their own for home 
waters, and probably would have been 
prepared to keep on paying for neutral- 
ity in ships. 

The change came about for more fun- 
damental reasons. The first thing which 
definitely undermined their security was 
the tie-up of Hitler and Stalin. This 
move naturally affected the traditionally 
friendly intercourse between Germany 
and the Scandinavian bloc. 

The invasion of Finland turned ap- 
prehension into actual fear. And the fear 
did not stop in Scandinavia; it crept 
across the North Sea and invaded Brit- 
ain and France. In particular it affected 
Britain. For if Scandinavia were domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union and Germany, 
it would bode ill for her future control 
of the sea. 


Encroachment 

Navy strategy has not changed for 
over 200 years. During this period Brit- 
ain has been the great commercial nation 
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Uneasy Scandinavia: Sweden convoys its merchantmen 


of the world. In war as well as in peace, 
sea power has been the right arm of her 
political and economic strength It is the 
bulwark of her prestige as well as the 
guardian of her wealth. 

It is to Britain’s advantage to preserve 
the status quo of neutral nations, so long 
as the pressure of her sea power can 
determine the direction in which their 
trade flows. Her desire, of course, is that 
it shall flow in her direction and be cut 
off from the enemy. 

Without much doubt the same respect 
for neutrality would have been carried 
straight through this war had not an 
entirely new situation arisen whereby 
Britain’s sea power was attacked through 
the back door of Finland. Of course this 
is only an opening wedge. But let the in- 
vasion be carried on into Scandinavia, 
and the challenge is thrown down di- 
rectly. 

No longer then is Britain able to con- 
trol in a large degree the flow of supplies 
froth these countries. Her fleet is in no 
position to help unless the Baltic can be 
forced. 

Just as important would be the naval 
situation resulting. The fjords of Norway 
would afford excellent bases from which 
the lurking submarine could prey on 
British commerce. The distance from 
base to operating grounds would be 
shortened much; and the establishment 
of air bases in Scandinavia would shorten 
the flight distance to convoy lanes and to 
the northern and eastern coasts of the 
British Isles. 

Moreover, a Scandinavia turned into 
virtual maritime provinces of the Soviet 
Union and Germany would be more of a 


threat to Britain, both from sea and air, 
than would German domination of Bel- 
gium and Holland. Such a change in 
the status of Scandinavia would be a 
well-nigh intolerable encroachment on 
British control of the North Sea. 

The threat through Belgium was one 
of the big factors which brought Britain 
into the last war. This time, when Brit- 
ish statesmen say—as Prime Minister 
Chamberlain did in his latest speech— 
that they are fighting for the little neu- 
trals as well as for the Allies, there lies 
behind the idealism a realistic appreci- 
ation of the strategic importance of Scan- 
dinavia to Britain. 

Sweden and Norway still wish desper- 
ately to remain neutral; and probably 
the Allies still would prefer to keep 
them in that status. In Britain and 
France, however, there is a growing 
awareness of the need to get effective 
aid to Finland. If this eventually brings 
on active intervention, then the only 
way quick and efficient aid could be 
given is through Norway and Sweden. 

Hence the time is rapidly approaching 
when these countries will have to make 
a decision, or have one forced on them. 
And when the die is cast, the turn should 
be toward the Allies. For, although the 
military menace from Germany and Rus- 
sia is a terrible one, Scandinavia must 
import grain and carry on its sea trade 
to live, and hence its long-range interest 
lies on the side of British sea power. 
The alternative—surrender to the closed 
totalitarian economic system—would 
mean an upheaval which the small 
powers would have good reason to con- 
sider worse than war. 
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Has the Red Army Broken the Mannerheim Line? 





by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


» & successes of the mass Rus- 
sian drives through the Karelian Isth- 
mus, while of considerable importance, 
must not be overestimated. What actual- 
ly happened, as of last week, is that the 
Reds achieved a push-back of the Finn- 
ish first line of resistance and not a 
break-through. 

There is much difference between a 
defense line being driven back through 
breaches and being “crumpled.” A de- 
fensive position is not just a series of 
strong points and fortified areas. Its 
main strength lies in its man power. As 
long as that man power constitutes an 
active fighting army in being, the war 
goes on. The ultimate aim of offensive 
strategy is not forts and fortified posi- 
tions. As Moltke said, the “main objec- 
tive in war is the enemy’s field army.” 
Victory cannot be gained by merely driv- 
ing the enemy back if he lives to fight 
another day. 

The British General Howe found this 
out when he pushed Washington from 
one position to another. Always the 
“Fox,” as the British called him, retired 
with his army, with the final reward of 
Yorktown. Grant, in his push-back of 
Lee in the Battles of the Wilderness, 
knew that as long as the army of North- 
ern Virginia was in being, he had not 
won the campaign. But Lee grew weaker, 
he fell back as replacements failed and 
supplies stopped, and Appomattox fol- 
lowed. This also is what happened eventu- 
ally to the Spanish Loyalists after many 
successful retirements. However, in the 
German spring drive of 1918 and the 
push to the Marne in July, the Allied de- 
fense line fell back and back, but finally 
held—reinforcements arrived and the 
tide of battle turned. 


Positions 

The Mannerheim zone of defense is 
organized in great depth, with hundreds 
of strong points and pillboxes (two or 
more machine-gun positions) anchored 
at either end by the fortified centers of 
resistance—Koivisto Island on the west 
(which the Finns abandoned Monday) 
and Taipale on the east. 

An interesting feature of this defense 
system is that the fortified points are 
placed on the reverse side of the hills— 
the side away from the enemy. There 
the guns are defiladed (protected from 
fire and observation of the enemy), yet 
they are so located that any two adja- 
cent points can cover the space between 


the positions by an oblique frontal cross- 
fire (see accompanying sketch). This 
system not only gives protection from 
the Russian artillery but allows for the 
fact that, should the fortified points be 
captured, they can be brought under 
direct fire of the next Finnish defensive 
position to the rear. 

The position now occupied by the 
Finns is claimed to be the strongest zone 
of the Mannerheim defense system. 
Should the Red Army really break 
through this front, it must push north- 
ward to Lake Saimaa in order to drive a 
wedge through Southern Finland. In 
such a case, the secondary position to be 
occupied by the Finnish forces lies along 
the Saimaan River facing eastward—a 
position interwoven with the lake system 
of that region and organized to hold the 
Red Army to the general isthmus area, 
thus preventing an advance through the 
coastal region. To garrison this second- 
ary position would require less troops 
than the isthmus line, as it is only about 
one third as long. 

The influence of the lakes in the Finn- 
ish isthmus defense system has been 
most pronounced. It will be noted that 
the Russian penetration was most suc- 
cessful only in the region clear of lakes 
lying west of Summa. The defense organ- 








ized around the lakes has not only held 
but, through counterattacks, has inflicted 
breaking losses. 

Should the Russians drive beyond 
their present advanced position on the 
isthmus, and gain the Viipuri base, they 
will still have other battles to fight as 
long as the Finnish Army is not de- 
stroyed or does not collapse. It is well 
known that a properly organized and 
trained army of high morale can carry 
successfully a fighting line backward as 
well as forward. And that is exactly what 
the Finns have done up to the beginning 
of this week. 

This type of strategy must be pleasing 
to the Allies as it not only prolongs 
the Russo-Finnish war but holds Mos- 
cow’s attention at this epochal time. It 
may halt a major Red Army movement 
in the Balkans or in the Near East, and 
again, the absence of strong available 
Soviet supporting pressure may cause the 
Germans to modify their demands on the 
European neutrals for supplies. 

But to return to Finland—should 
Marshal Mannerheim continue success- 
ful in his defensive strategy of organized 
retirement, a question arises: Will Fin- 
land fall back on another Appomattox, 
or will new forces come to hold back the 
Russian Bear for another Yorktown? 
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Where the Red Army is smashing at the Finns 




















| Calendar of the War 
( 
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Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 


{ Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


» Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 


Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her Captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 


Feb. 12—Anzac Expeditionary Force ar- 
rives at Suez. 


man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 


Feb. 24—As the war approaches the end 
of its sixth month, Chamberlain at Birming- 
ham and Hitler at Munich make determined 
speeches which show no grounds for a com- 
promise peace. Russian troops driving on 
Viipuri are checked by new Finnish defense 
positions in the Mannerheim Line. 


Feb. 26—Sumner Welles, American Under- 
Secretary of State, holds the first conference 
of his European tour with Premier Mus- 


Foreign Minister. 





] 
Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger-? 


solini and Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italian | 
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Trigger mitten designed by the Duchess of Windsor 


La Vie Purifiée 


One of the first fatalities of the current 
war was the ribald French weekly, La Vie 
Parisienne, which was the favorite spicy 
reading of the World War AEF. It has now 
been revived although in a much-chastened 
version that bears little if any resemblance 
to its former self. The first issue, which 
reached New York last week, had a page in 
English for the benefit of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force called “Tommy’s Own 
Page.” 

No one was more startled than the Tom- 
mies by what the war had done to the mag- 
azine. There wasn’t a nude in it, and the 
French censor had bowdlerized translations 
of jokes and cartoon captions to fit the 
Gallic conception of their ally’s prudery. 





NEWSWEEK 


Side Lights of the War 


In the war of words last week the British 
Royal Air Force scored a direct pun on the 
word blitzkrieg: an RAF memorandum 
distributed to the press said that because 
of the slow progress of the sitzkrieg the Al- 
lies have had time to train pilots and oth- 
erwise develop their air program to the last 
degree of efficiency. In the last war they 
never had time to train pilots properly, 


{| In France knitters are being encouraged 
to turn out a trench mitten with a zipper 
trigger finger, designed by the Duchess of 
Windsor. When the zipper is pulled the 
finger is free for action. 


{ Going back to the sitzkrieg in its origi- 
nal and historic form, the Greater Germany 
Chess Association has organized long-dis- 
tance chess games in which 200 soldiers in 
the West Wall are participating. Moves are 
made by postcard and each player is tak- 
ing part in three games. 


*| Britain faces no immediate drought on 
account of the government’s plan to ration 
grain supplies to distillers by one-third. 
There are more than 100,000,000 gallons of 
whisky stored away in the United Kingdom. 


*| Joy Rogers, an English dancer who had 
been interned in Germany, was allowed to 
go home under an exchange agreement, 
and arrived carrying two cans of sardines, 
meat-extract cubes, cocoa, and sugar. She 
had been told in Germany that the British 
were starving. 


{| Britain’s Wool Control Board announced 
that enough heavy hand-knitting wool had 
been used in the past four months to sup- 
ply an army of 5,000,000 men. The board 
warned patriotic women against knitting 
the country into a wool shortage. 

§{ The War Office warned British civilians 


to stop saying “It’s only Hitler” when 
challenged by sentries. 
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La Vie Parisienne translated to spare Tommies a blush 
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Sneezes, Sniffles, Aches: 
Nation’s Annual Wave of Flu 
Again on the Rampage 


In a survey last week NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondents got in touch with public- 
health sources all over the United States 
to find what basis there was for numerous 
rumors of an influenza epidemic. The in- 
vestigation showed that outbreaks were 
occurring in some southern states, partly 
influenced by the recent cold snap (NEws- 
week, Feb. 5). Texas, for example, re- 
ported an epidemic of about 18,000 in- 
fluenza cases so far this year as compared 
with 4,400 for the same period in 1939; 
Dr. I. R. Riggin, Virginia state-health 
commissioner, announced “an unusual 
number of infections, including influenza, 
grippe, and severe colds” and revealed that 
flu cases numbered more than 12,000 for 
January and February. Above-average 
figures also hold for Georgia, Arkansas, 
Alabama, West Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina. 

Outside the South, there was an out- 
break in Oklahoma, while individual cities 
reporting extra-large numbers of cases in- 
cluded Denver, Los Angeles, and Kansas 
City (although Missouri health officers re- 
ported no statewide epidemic) . According 
to the reports doctors have handed in, 
lower-than-average or normal flu counts 
prevailed in Minnesota, New York, all of 
New England, Illinois, and most other 
states. The United States Public Health 
Service reported 16,548 new influenza cases 
in the nation as a whole for the week 
ended Feb. 17—a number nearly twice the 
five-year average of 8,591, but still short 
of an epidemic. 

Incidentally, most doctors scoff at the 
popular notion that war always brings in- 
fluenza epidemics such as the 1918 scourge, 
and that refugees from Europe may spread 
the ailment in the United States. As might 
be expected, however, exposure to cold in 
some regions of the Finnish front has pro- 
duced situations where the flu-stricken 
soldiers outnumber the wounded. 


{ “Rest in bed” was the most effective 
influenza treatment in 1918, when an epi- 
demic of abnormal severity killed 450,000 
Americans—and it still is. But experiments 
are under way on serums from ferrets 
which have survived the ailment, and 
another promising line of research was re- 
vealed in Science last week by Dr. Thomas 
Francis Jr. of New York. He has proven 
that the nasal secretions of human beings 
in the first stages of a common cold can 
destroy large quantities of certain in- 
fluenza viruses. 

In one series of tests he dosed each of 
33 mice with enough virus to kill 1,000 
mice, but 25 of the rodents survived be- 
cause the doses had contained extracts 








Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
...@ thorough cleaning job 


from the nose that curbed the dangerous 
organisms. Three British workers recently 
discovered the same phenomenon and the 
new studies may lead to an effective anti- 
influenza serum. 





Beetles at Work 


It is a tough job for even the most 
skillful osteologists to clean the bodies of 
shrews (tiny mouselike mammals) and 
other small animals without breaking deli- 
cate bones. But last week George C. 
Goodwin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, told how he 
works an army of 8,000 African beetles 


which do the cleaning without harming 
the skeletons. Five or six of the ravenous 
insects can slick off a shrew’s skull in 
twelve hours, and they have also been 
unleashed to deflesh the carcasses of foxes 
and snakes. But even better than full- 
grown beetles are undeveloped larvae. 
Adult beetles fight over food and chase 
each other around, while the larvae stay 
put and attend to business, eating 24 
hours a day. 





Planetary Parade 


Americans who happened to look into 
the Western skies last week at about 5:45 
p.m. (Eastern Standard Time) might have 
noticed that Mercury hung just above the 
horizon, while above it, in a neat line, 
were Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and Mars in 
that order. This is a rare astronomical 
event, but William H. Barton of the Hay- 
den Planetarium, New York, doesn’t know 
exactly how rare. The institution has a 
Zeiss star projector that can throw on a 
large dome images of how the sky looked 
each night during the last 2,000 years. 
Two months ago Barton ran the machine 
for the entire 2,000-year span (this took 
four hours) and couldn’t find a similar 
line-up of planets. 

The spectacle, which will last until 
early March, failed to excite one astrono- 
mer. Prof. Harlow Shapley of Harvard 
University called it “a publicity stunt by 
the heavens for the [Hayden] planetarium.” 





‘Heil Hunger’ 


No one ever enjoyed eating more than 
inhabitants of the old Germany, who con- 
tributed to the rest of the world such tasty 
items as knackwurst, bratwurst, wiener- 
schnitzel, and apfel strudel. But under the 
guns-before-butter dictates of the Nazi 
regime the stomach began to suffer, and 
now, under wartime rationing, a German 
receives only a meager amount of food: a 
weekly limit of about a pound of meat; 11 
ounces of fats, including 3 ounces of butter; 
8 ounces of sugar, and restricted amounts 
of vegetables and other foods. 

In a book published this week Dr. Mar- 
tin Gumpert, New York physician, sub- 
jected Germany to a careful physical ex- 
amination—and found that diet was one 
important reason for his “patient’s” poor 
condition. Since Dr. Gumpert is Jewish and 
came to the United States as a refugee four 
years ago, he has an ax to grind, but—un- 
like many ax grinders—he has obtained his 
facts from German medical journals, offi- 
cial reports, and other reliable sources. 

Gumpert cites Reich Labor Front statis- 
tics to show that as early as 1937, the daily 
food-energy intake of a_better-off-than- 
average family (consisting of a father, 
mother, and two children) was about 7,965 
calories (according to figures compiled by 
German and American scientists, this fam- 
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The Bloodthirsty Typewriter 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘ibe very fastest men with a 
digit, like Stuart Chase, Roger Babson, 
and Prof. Milo Finkelstein, the light- 
ning calculator, have lost count of the 
number of times Joe Louis has been 
outpointed or knocked cold in the last 
month. 

My own reckoning is eleven or 
twelve, but with several counties still 
to be heard from the disaster may reach 
even greater proportions. What if Gene 
Tunney writes another magazine piece 
before the month is out? Tunney’s guns 
have raised more hob than a rogue U- 
boat. He has riddled Louis with deadly 
effect, knocking out the champion 
twice in behalf of Jack Dempsey and 
beating him once apiece in the names 
of Bob Fitzsimmons and James J. 
Corbett. 

I hear from a source close to a source 
close to the I-key on Tunney’s type- 
writer that this popular author is even 
now mapping out a series of articles in 
which he will beat Louis, in quick suc- 
cession, with Boer Rodel, Fred Fulton, 
Porky Flynn, Frank Moran, and Bom- 
bardier Wells. 

These hypothetical fights can hurt, 
too. Under steady punishment from 
Tunney, Louis is beginning to mumble 
and roll on his heels. He may become 
the first fighter in history to be render- 
ed punch-drunk by a portable type- 
writer—‘“shift-key-happy,” I think they 
call it in medical circles. 

And Tunney is not the only one who 
has suddenly found Joe’s range on pa- 
per. The new parlor game is spreading 
like wildfire. Jimmy Bronson, veteran 
promoter and manager, now arises to 
stiffen the champion with two men 
whom Tunney forgot—Sam Langford 
and Peter Jackson. I imagine that Tun- 
ney is cussing himself (respectfully) 
for overlooking those two. 

Then there is Sunny Jim Coffroth, 
the old-time Pacific Coast promoter: 
Smelling blood, Sunny Jim has dug up 
James J. Jeffries and pushed him out 
there in the middle of the ring to see 
what he can do. What happens? You 
guessed it. Jeffries knocks Louis kick- 
ing in one of the best hypothetical 
fights of the month. 

I said it was a new parlor game, but 
that’s not true. Tunney didn’t invent 
it. He merely did for the game of 
Beating-Louis-on-Paper what Orrin 
Tucker and Bonnie Baker did for the 
song “Oh, Johnny”—revived it and 


gave it a strong push in the right direc- 
tion. 


I mind the time when Harry 
Wills, the reformed Brown Menace, 
took me aside and beat Louis for me 
with gestures. It must be at least half 
a dozen years ago. 

“Then I give him this and this,” 
said the Brown Menace, feinting and 
coming in with his right, “and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

Full of this thought, I took it for 
confirmation to Sam Langford, the re- 
tired Boston Tar Baby. 

“Harry Wills says he could have 
beaten Louis,” I told Sam. 

I then slapped the Tar Baby on the 
back until he recovered from his laugh- 
ing fit. It almost choked him. 

“Wills couldn’t beat his sister,” said 
Mr. Langford when he was able to 
speak. “He never could fight. I could 
beat Louis, though. Easy. I would of 
give him this, and then this.” 

The carnage continued at intervals. 
Jack Johnson explained why Louis 
would never have laid a glove on him. 

“And then, when he’s tired swing- 
ing, I lets him have it,” said Mr. John- 
son. “That’s the most mussiful thing 
to do.” 

“What about Wills and Langford?” 
I inquired. 

“Wills and Langford?” said the man 
from Galveston, scratching his head. 
He seemed to be trying to place these 
names. “Oh, them. Them fellas would 
never got nowhere with Louis. It takes 
a good fighter. Like me.” 

You see how the game has developed. 
Af one time this business of Beating- 

@nis-on-Paper, or Hamstringing-the- 

mber-with-Gestures, was mostly au- 
tobiographical. Tunney has changed 
the rules. He is strictly the middleman, 
the matchmaker. He represents a third 
party. And boy, does he represent! 
What with the eye he closed up in The 
Saturday Evening Post, and the bridge- 
work he loosened in Look, he has 
damaged Joe beyond recognition. And 
wait till he changes the ribbon. They 
tell me there’s more to come. 

You may have read his lively com- 
ment in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
of which Mr. Tunney is the peppery 
and hard-working boxing editor. He 
has pulled his punches up till now, but 
wait till the next issue of Britannica 
hits the stands. I hear it’s murder. 
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ily would need about 10,000 calories 
day). 

Dr. Gumpert also asserts that under #} 
Nazi government there had been increag, 
in the number of cases of venereal disease. 
diphtheria, childbed fever, rickets, scare 
fever, and other ailments. He cites sours 
like the journal Deutscher Volksy; 
(German Economist) and the Statistig, 
Yearbook of the German Reich to suppo 
such statements as these: the number of 
institutionalized cases of mental diseas 
and feeble-mindedness soared from 185,39 
in 1923 to 346,014 in 1936; the number of 
marriages declined from 740,165 in 1934 
618,971 in 1937. (Hem Huncer! By Martiy 
Gumpert, 128 pages, 32,000 words. Refer: 
ences. Alliance Book Corp., New York 
$1.75.) 





SPORTS 


Horse Week: Seabiscuit, 
Woof Woof, and a 33 to 1 Shot 
Make Winter Season History 


Because he had earned only a chicken. 
feed $4,900 in the past year, Sweepida pa- 
raded to the post for the Santa Anita 
Derby on Washington’s Birthday with the 
odds 33 to 1 against him. He was the horse 
without a friend, in the common estimate 
of almost all the 35,000 turf fans convened 
at the track in Arcadia, Calif., for the sixth 
running of the classic, worth $43,850 to the 
victor. The tote board showed that only 
$2,072 of the $178,424 wagered on the race 
was risked on Sweepida’s nose. 

Yet the nut-brown son of Sweepster and 
Rapida, owned and bred by H. C. Hill on 
a Stockton, Calif. farm, and ridden by 
Ralph Neves, led sixteen three-year-old 
rivals from start to climax, paying $68.60 
for each $2 mutuel bet—the juiciest price 
ever for a major stake at Santa Anita Park. 

Two days later, 35,000 Santa Anita pa- 
trons sat in on another thrilling drama. ln 
the $10,000 San Antonio Handicap, the 
once mighty Seabiscuit, Charles S. Hov- 
ard’s stake king of 1938, ridden by Johnny 
Pollard, beat his stablemate, Kayak II, to 
the wire by two-and-one-half lengths, 
equaling the track record for the mile and 
a sixteenth, 1:42 2/5. The seven-year-old 
Biscuit’s victory, his first since he outfooted 
War Admiral in the Pimlico Special a year 
ago last November and subsequently pulled 
up lame, boosted his life earnings to $351, 
080. Should he win the $100,000 Santa 
Anita Handicap this Saturday, lis 
earnings would surpass those of Su 
Beau ($376,744) and he would become 
the greatest money-winning horse of 
time. a 

The same afternoon that Seabisculls 
sensational comeback had California bu 
ing with excitement, 24,267 Florida fans— 
the largest crowd ever to click through the 
turnstiles at Hialeah Park—wagered $95, 
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412 in the mutuels, a new high there for a 
single day. 

Hialeah’s memorable moments were re- 
corded by Woof Woof, John Hay Whit- 
ney'’s aptly dubbed son of Bull Dog, who 
with Irving Anderson up led a field of four- 
teen three-year-old horses from flag to fin- 
ish in the $20,000 Flamingo Stakes, and by 
a five-year-old mare, Dolly Val, owned by 
Jim Emery. Ridden by Jackie Flinchum— 
totally unknown last fall and now Florida’s 
leading jockey—Dolly Val, away back in 











iscuit, 


1 Shot 
















JOTY . ; 

7 the early running, literally came from no- 
chicken-fm where, and closed with a sizzling stretch 
pida pa-{am run to win the $2,500 Eastern Shore Lines 
‘a Anita stake for four-year-olds and up. 
with the Flinchum, who looks younger than his 
the horse age, 17, was brought from Miamisburg, 
estimate Ohio, to Florida by his father. The boy 
convened Mm keeps a greyhound as a pet and, like most 
the sixth of the jockeys, spends his spare time play- 
50 to thei ing pool and table tennis. On Dolly Val he 
hat only MMM notched up his 43rd triumph of the season, 
the race and Father Flinchum offers to sell the boy’s 

contract to the highest-bidding owner. 

ster and 
Hill on 
a Sport Squibs 
+ $68.60 Records at last week’s National AAU 
“st price indoor games in Madison Square Garden, 
ta Park. fa New York City: Gregory Rice of South 
nita ps- Bend, Ind., 13:55.9 in the 3-mile run, wip- 
ama. In a Dg Out by three-tenths of a second Willie 
ap, the Ritola’s fifteen-year-old mark; 250-pound 
: How. af 4! Blozis of Georgetown, a shot-put heave 
Johnny Me ° 55 feet 834 inches, more than 2 feet 
k Il, to MM (@tther than his old indoor record thrust; 
lengths, Alan Tolmich of Detroit, 8.4 in the 70-yard 
sile and Mn "9h hurdles, which improved by one- 
vear-old fae ‘cath of a second the previous low set by 
‘tooted himself and Percy Beard. The same night, 
| a year Mae 2 the Southern Conference indoor games 
. pulled at Chapel Hill, N. C., Frank Fuller of the 
) $351- fae University of Virginia exactly matched 
 Sants Tolmich’s new time of 8.4. 
, his MP At the Junior League Club, New York 
f Sun City, Cecile Bowes, slender, agile Philadel- 
= phian, took less than fifteen minutes to win 
of the women’s national squash racquets title 
a from Barbara Williams of the Rockaway 
sculls HE Hunting Club, 15-4, 15-10, 15-9. 
a buat 

fans— [i {| Taking off from a tower into the teeth 
igh the HM Of gusty cross winds at Berlin, N. H., Alf 
| $905; HE Engen—the 30-year-old Norwegian from 





Santa Anita Derby cleanup: Sweepida, a dark horse at odds of 33 to 1, swept home in front 


Sun Valley Ski Club, Idaho—thrilled 15,- 
000 spectators with leaps of 218 and 217 
feet. Engen’s distances plus his poise 
earned him a rating of 229.3: points and 
the national ski-jumping championship. 


*_ With Robert Grant 3rd, acknowledged 
king of the exclusive game of racquets, de- 
faulting his title because of an ankle in- 
jury, Warren Ingersoll of Philadelphia and 
Reginald Fincke Jr. of New York last week 
end reached the final of the national sin- 
gles championship in Boston. Then Inger- 
soll, after gaining a two-set lead, retired 
with a lame knee—and there the case 
rested temporarily, officials undecided 
whether to order a replay or to declare 
Fincke champion by default. 





The Best Basketballers 


When the last basketball wiggles 
through a hoop in late March, no single col- 
lege quintet will reign as undisputed ruler 
of the board courts. The season’s play will 
have produced two super teams with an 
equal claim to the national championship: 
(a) the winner of the National Invitation 
Tournament, tentatively set for Mar. 13, 
20, and 22 in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City; (b) the winner of the 
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Al Blozis, super shot-putter 
























National Collegiate Championship, wind- 
ing up in Kansas City Mar. 30. 

Based on comparative records through 
last week end, the nation’s standout teams 
were: (1) New York University—17 
straight victories, only hoopsters unde- 
feated in a big-time schedule; (2) South- 
ern California—lost to California and Stan- 
ford; (3) Oklahoma Aggies—22 straight, 
after dropping the season’s opener to 
Kansas; (4) Santa Clara—lost to DePaul, 
California, and San Francisco, but beat 
the latter two in return bouts; (5) Du- 
quesne—bowed only to Indiana; (6) Colo- 
rado—conquered only by Duquesne and 
Utah State. Last week the Buffaloes wiped 
out the Utah State defeat in a rematch 
44-38; (7) DePaul—four defeats: to 
Southern California in overtime, Indiana, 
Bradley, and Long Island University, by 
a point; (8) Long Island University—two 
bad nights, against Southern California 
and Duquesne; (9) Purdue—Big Ten 
leader, subdued only twice, by DePaul and 
Indiana; (10) St. John’s of Brooklyn— 
improved lately after four defeats: by New 
York University in the final twenty sec- 
onds, by Colorado, Fordham, and St. 
Joseph’s. 

Most of these leading basketballers, plus 
a few more hopefuls, were pondering last 
week in which of basketball’s two World 
Series they would compete, if and when 
invited. The decisions rested on such mat- 
ters as traditions, convenience of travel, 
and size of expense money guaranteed. 





The Villain Pays 


Al Davis—affectionately known to his 
intimates as Bummy (his real name is 
Abraham Davidoff and for a time he 
operated as Giovanni Pasconi)—lost the 
first fight of his professional life last week 
after a skein of 37 victories. He took a 
ten-round gory beating at the flaying 
hands of Lou Ambers. Supposed to be 
near the end of his ring career, 26-year- 
old Lou, the idol of Herkimer, N. Y., was 
in such tiptop shape he needed no water 
or rubbing between heats, and he flashed 
one of his hottest exhibitions, bewildering 
his inexperienced 22-year-old victim. 

But, rubbing his mushy nose in the 
dressing room afterward, Bummy Davis 
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could look back on the painful evening 
with some measure of satisfaction, for he 
had proved himself a prime box-office 
magnet in the capital of boxing, New York 
City. No title was at stake in their over- 
the-weight bout—Davis is a welterweight 
and Ambers, the lightweight champion. 
Yet 20,586 spectators—the largest crowd 
ever since Mike Jacobs grabbed the pro- 
motorial control of Madison Square Gar- 
den in 1937—swarmed into the arena. 
They came, to some extent, because Bum- 
my packs a haymaker left wallop which 
might conceivably have knocked out Am- 
bers, the 2-1 favorite. But principally the 
customers put their money on the line 
because Bummy has, that prized quality 
known as color. 

Color, in his case, consists of a swag- 
gering conceit, a know-it-all smirk, and a 
devil-may-care reputation for extra-cur- 
ricular fistic activities. (A dead-end kid 
from Brooklyn—in his ’teens the terror of 
his neighborhood—he was out on $1,500 
bail last week, charged with felonious as- 
sault for socking one Hal Mirsky in a 
candy-store brawl. In addition, Davis 
faced the threat of a $50,000 civil suit by 
Mirsky.) 

It would be an unjust reflection on the 
morals of fight fans to infer that the rec- 
ord throng gathered to greet Bad Boy 
Bummy as a hero. On the contrary, he was 
roundly booed, and seemed to enjoy his 
role, from the moment he climbed through 
the ropes until he staggered groggily off- 
stage—a reassuring symbol that the vil- 
lain must pay, once in a while anyhow. 
Bummy will be back, and so will the 
crowds. 





MUSIC 





Toscanini and Stokowski: 
Former’s South American Plan 


May Cloud Latter’s Tour 


In 1886 the conductor of an obscure 
Italian opera company touring South 
America fell out with his troupe, and his 
assistant was hissed from the pit of the 
Rio de Janeiro opera house. In desperation, 
the musicians asked one of their number 
who knew the score of “Aida” by heart— 
a nearsighted ‘cellist who was, and is, 
obliged to memorize scores because he 
can’t read them on the podium—to con- 
duct the opera. Although he had taken the 
night off, the myopic musician—then 18— 
obliged. The result, as the French say, was 
a succés fou (mad success) . 

In the years that followed, Arturo Tos- 
canini has been greeted by half-hysterical 
thousands in nearly every music-minded 
capital of the world—at La Scala Opera 
House in Milan, in London and Paris, at 
Bayreuth and later in Salzburg, in New 
York with the Metropolitan Opera and 
afterward with the New York Philhar- 


Acme 
Handy Handle: This pistol- 
grip rod, shown at the Sportsman’s 
Show in Chicago, features a thumb 
rest and a left-handed reel, enabling 
the right-handed angler to wind in 
his line without shifting the rod to 
the left hand. 





monic-Symphony, and for the past three 
seasons with the full-sized symphony or- 
chestra especially organized for him by 
the National Broadcasting Co. But he still 
retains a warm spot in his impulsive heart 
for the scene of his first triumph. 

This year the Federal government is 
promoting Pan-American good will with 
all the resources at its command. NBC, 
whose member stations are licensed at the 
discretion of the Federal Communications 
Commission, is naturally anxious to get 
good marks from teacher. And teacher is 
certain to be pleased when Toscanini’s 
shiny red apple is unveiled: a projected 
$300,000 South American tour on which 
he will conduct the NBC Symphony in 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina. As NBC 
officialdom wrestled with finances and 
itineraries last week, Toscanini could look 
forward with fair assurance to a repeti- 
tion of his first South American triumph. 

Toscanini’s plan leaves another South 
American orchestral tour up in the air. 
After a conference with twenty South 
American envoys in Washington Dec. 18, 
Leopold Stokowski, 57-year-old part-time 
Philadelphia Orchestra conductor, an- 
nounced a three-month tour below the 
Equator with a projected 109-piece all- 
American symphony. Organized with the 
National Youth Administration’s help, this 
orchestra will include at least one per- 
former from every state in the union; all 
its members—male and female, black and 
white—will be 25 or under. Stokowski 
says a third of the estimated $200,000 cost 
of this tour will be met by South American 
audiences; the remainder will be raised 
here. Final auditions for the orchestra are 
scheduled to begin this month. 

Now a question is buzzing among con- 
cert managers and other interested by- 
standers: Will the South American music 
public turn out for two touring symphonies 
in the same season? 
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ASCAP Scrap 


Gene Buck, president of the America 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Py}, 
lishers and for 30 years a landmark of shoy 
business on Broadway, was arrested an 
released on a $10,000 bond (later cut 4, 
$750) at a Phoenix, Ariz., hotel last week 
Buck was arrested on a Montana Warrant, 
which New York authorities refused , 
serve, charging attempted extortion anj 
two misdemeanors as a result of an ASC AP 
scrap with a Missoula, Mont., radio sts, 
tion. 

ASCAP demands that radio stations pay 
for the use of music it controls. Indignan 
at the $10,000 bail demanded—and 
Washington’s Birthday, when the bank 
were closed (“You'd think I was anothe: 
Dillinger”) —Buck asserted: “Montana ha: 
not paid an author or composer in th 
United States for three years. It is up. 
willing to pay for music, the raw material 
which keeps the radio microphones operat. 
ing.” Two days later, Gov. R. T. Jones of 
Arizona called the Montana warrant “r- 
diculous,” And Justice of the Peace Harry 
E. Westfall, setting Buck’s hearing fo 
Mar. 5, reduced his bond to $750. 
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RECORD WEEK 


Desussy—Nocturnes: Nuages, Fétes, 
Sirénes. (Leopold Stokowski and _ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; one 10- and three 
12-inch Victor records in album, $6.50.) 
Dedicated to the composer’s first wife, who 
attempted suicide in 1904 when he desert- 
ed her after five years of marriage for 
another woman. The dreamy “Clouds” is 
a concert favorite; so is the sparkling “Holi- 
days.” But the Sirens’ song, sung by a 
woman’s chorus, is less popular. 


W. C. Handy, the grand old man of hot 
jazz, records four of his own famous com- 
positions on two 10-inch Varsity records 
($1.50) —his first recordings in _ twelve 
years. He sings “Loveless Love” and “Way 
Down South Where the Blues Began”—a 
performance of strictly documentary inter- 
est—but “St Louis Blues” and “Beale 
Street Blues” are up to scratch. 


Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart re- 
view their success as a musical-comedy 
composing team in an album of four 10- 
inch Columbia records ($2.50), Rodgers 
conducting. Among the hits from nine 
Broadway successes: “My Heart Stood 
Still” from “A Connecticut Yankee,” “Blue 
Room” from “The Girl Friend,” “Small 
Hotel” from “On Your Toes,” and “Where 
or When” from “Babes in Arms.” 


Nocturne, a new company, makes its 
debut with two crisply recorded 10-inch 
records /$1.50), featuring two new songs 
arranged by Jerry Sears: “October” and 
“The One I Love”—which seems to have 
been lifted out of “Love Me or Leave Me. 
Nervous, volatile café music. 
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ur husbands flew 300000 miles last ye 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Mrs. W. H. Clark, Jr., wife of 
@ prominent Dallas attorney, mother of three sons: 
“Air Transportation means so much to me be- 
cause it more than doubles the time my husband 
can spend with me and our boys. It means much 
to him because it doesn’t tire him to travel and 
increases his capacity for work.” 












MEMPHIS, TENN., Mrs. W. E. Oates, whose hus- 
band is a member of McFadden & Oates, one of the 
world’s largest cotton dealers: ‘‘Ait Transportation 
makes the United States a small country, so far as 
travel-time is concerned. Since my husband does 
business all over the country, flying means as 
much to his suess as to my happiness. It enables 
him to do more business and still spend more 
time at home.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mrs. Floyd D. Akers, wife 
f the President of the Capitol Cadillac Company, 
nother of two daughters: ‘My husband has flown 
on business for fitteen years and now averages 
about 50,000 miles annually. The ease of making 
quick trips over great distances has contributed 
to his company’s success. The children and I 
also use the airlines whenever we travel.”’ 





BOSTON, MASS , Mrs. Paul C. Sanborn, wife of 
one of the Trustees, National Association of Life In- 
surance Underwriters, and one of Boston’s popular 
young matrons: ‘Ait Transportation enhances my 
husband's business efficiency just as it saves wear 
and tear on his nerves. Besides, it allows us to 
really enjoy life together. We both love deep-sea 
fishing and as time permits, we are on the Bahama 
waters overnight from home.” 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Mrs. Roger D. Lapham, 
wife of the Chairman of the Board of American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company: ‘My husband loves 
to fly. He has flown for twenty years. Air Trans- 
portation has such a wonderful record of travel 
efficiency, coupled with comfort and dependabil- 
ity, that I am only too glad he can enjoy the tre- 
mendous amount of traveling he does each year.”” 


DENVER, COLO., Mrs. Guy W. Faller, wife of 
the Vice President of the Public Service Company of 
Colorado: *‘My husband frequently flies to New 
York, leaving by sky-sleeper one night and return- 
ing the next. Air travel leaves him refreshed for 
business and for his duties in civic enterprises. 
Flying conserves so much of his time and energy 
he can accomplish more and also have much 
more time with us at home.”’ 
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n of hot CLEVELAND, OHIO, Mrs. Samuel H. Halle, wife 
of the President of The Halle Bros. Department Store, 
us com- mother of five children: “I think, with my husband, 
records that flying is the most desirable mode of travel, 
twelve because it is fast and yet so comfortable. We both 
d “Way fly when we travel, and he encouragés air iravel 
tie ay by his executives for business efficiency.” 
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our 10- ATLANTA, GA., Mrs. Ralph McGill, wife of the 
Rodgers Executive Editor of The Atlanta Constitution: ‘My 
m nine husband used to be gone from his office and home 
Stood many weeks every year, but now that he flies, he 
«pI has cut the time he is away traveling by more than 
ue half. I, myself, enjoy flying so much, I go with 
“Small him on every trip I possibly can.” 
“Where 
kes its sé endorsements given without compensation 
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Los your bisbund fly? 


These women who endorse 
Air Transportation so whole- 
heartedly are wives and 
mothers whose world revolves 
around their homes, their chil- 
dren and their husbands’ 
comfort and success. 

They are typical of many 
thousands more whose men- 
folk have adopted this swifter, 
cleaner, more comfortable 
mode of transportation. 

If your husband’s business 
calls for travel, urge him to 
fly. Wings are far swifter than 
wheels. They will carry him, 
in a few hours, on journeys 
that would require whole days 
and nights on the road. 

Men who fly get there first, 






take more orders, spend more 
time with their families at 
home... Faster, economical, 
cleaner, more comfortable — 
any way you figure: It Pays 
to Fly! 


Travel, Mail, Ship by Air 
Air Passengers get there first 
—comfortably, economically, 
rested and refreshed. 

Air Mail gets there first, and 
gets first attention—for only 
6c an ounce. 

Air Express packages get there 
first — low cost, world-wide 
Call Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


This educational campaign is sponsored 
jointly by the 16 major United States 
Airlines, and Manufacturers and Sup- 
pliers to the Air Transport Industry 


Newsweek 


Over on the Rhine, waves of steel and concrete 
fortifications stand at stolid attention. 

“Nothing to report,” say the communiques. 
“‘No action.” 

Yet on a thousand fronts the war rages. In the 
Balkans, in Scandinavia, in the Low Countries. 

In the chambers of diplomats, in those quiet 
cafes where espionage agents gather, in the homes 
of the millions dwelling in war-shadowed lands 
... there the war seethes and bubbles. 

While in Finland... 


* * * 


Here in America the war poses grave questions. 
Who’s next? Or will it be called off? Or will 
we finally be in? And we want to know what’s 
really going on behind the shifting smoke- 
screen of claims and counterclaims, to help us 
answer those larger questions. 

In brief, we want to know 
what’s up... why... and 
what’s coming up. 

That’s the job we, of 
NewsweEEk, have chosen for 
ourselves: To tell you more 


Where Men of Affairs Meet Men of Affairs 


Newsweek’s authorities... editors... writers 
... correspondents, are all men of affairs in 
their respective fields. Similarly, Newsweek 
readers are men of affairs in their respective 
fields. You may be interested to know, for in- 
stance, that whatever your incomemaybe,when 
averaged with the rest of Newsweek’s more 
than 375,000 families, it’s $4,851 per year! 


Magazine 


the Western Front” 


than the war news... to tell you what it means! 

A tall order? Of course. But look at the 
lineup of ace observers and authorities, of pri- 
vate news sources, and confidential correspond- 
ents we’ve got on the job. 

In London ...in Paris...in Berlin... in 
the Balkans ...in Scandinavia ...in the Far 
East, more than a dozen accredited NEWSWEEK 
correspondents supplement our all-encompass- 
ing United Press News Service. 

In Washington, heading up NeEwsweex’s 
Bureau there, Ernest Lindley rounds up the 
reports that filter through diplomatic channels. 
While here in New York, Foreign Editor 
Phillips is chief of a staff of experts with 40 
years’ actual European experience. 

And Admiral Pratt and General Fuqua are 
far and away America’s best- 
qualified war commentators. 

To authorities like these, 
the clues in the news point 
the path ahead. 

NEWSWEEK shows you 
that path. 


of News 
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Brain-Power Trust: 
The Phi Beta Kappas Lighten 
Big Conclave With Jests 


It was in 1776 that five students of the 
College of William and Mary gathered at 
an inn and organized Phi Beta Kappa,* 
frst of the Greek-letter fraternities. Origi- 
nally secret and social, it has evolved into 
the nation’s No. 1 honorary society, choos- 
ing its members on the basis of brain 
power alone. Phi Beta Kappa has granted 
charters to 182 college. chapters, which 
recruit most newcomers from the grad- 
uating class. Of its roster of 86,000, one- 
third are women. Notable Phi Beta Kap- 
pas include Franklin D. Roosevelt, Henry 
L. Stimson, Bruce Barton, John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Pearl Buck. 

In New . York last week, 2,000 of the 
best brains in the country, marked as such 
by Phi Beta Kappa keys, assembled for 
their second annual United Chapters din- 
ner. They heard a witty speech by Dean 
Marjorie Nicolson of Smith College, who 
next September will take office as the 
United Chapters’ first woman president. 

From Dr. John H. Finley, editor emeri- 
tus of The New York Times, the 2,000 
heard good news. He reported as chairman 
of what Phi Beta Kappa calls its Defense 
Fund for the Humanities and Intellectual 
Freedom. Actually it is a drive for $300,- 
000 to abolish the society’s chronic deficits, 
deficits caused largely by the fact that 
Phi Beta Kappa sells gold keys to incom- 
ing members at fixed prices ($5 to $7, de- 





*The initials stand for the Greek phrase Phil- 
osophia Biouw Kybernetes—“Love of Wisdom 
the Helmsman of Life.” 










Ferdinand goes to school—as a Spanish teacher 











Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Dean Nicolson, Phi Beta Kappa 


pending on size), although the Federal 
government has made them more expen- 
sive by boosting the price of gold. In its 
first year of operation, said Dr. Finley, the 
fund had collected $63,030 from 4,620 
members. 

A feature of the meeting was the read- 
ing from the dais of ten jokes, selected as 
the best stories about Phi Beta Kappa by 
Phi Beta Kappas. They were hardly hi- 
larious. One of the best was this, from 
Bella Turk of New York: “A Harvard 
poet in a poetic trance had a vision. In 
that vision a little band of Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappas visited the Kingdom of 
Heaven, inspected the throne, and were 
granted an audience before the Almighty. 
The poem ended with the climactic line: 
‘And God was pleased with them; and they 
were pleased with God’!” 
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Fonetic Puzl 


Dr. Donald Coney, University of Texas 
librarian, pledges allegiance to spelling re- 
form—the creed that decries the caprices 
of English spelling as it affects pronuncia- 
tion (through, thorough, and tough, for ex- 
ample) and that has won a notable victory 
in persuading the Second Edition of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary to give 
space to more logical forms’ like icht for 
itched, foren for foreign, and aw for awe. 
He thinks a fonetic use of the alfabet, as 
in foren tungs, helps peple spel better. 

To further the cause, Dr. Coney occa- 
sionally uses reform spelling in his monthly 
reports to Texas’ faculty. And last week 
he confessed that a U. of T. teacher had 
given him a good-natured ribbing: R. C. 
Stephenson, assistant professor of romance 
languages and a stand-pat speller, sent 
Coney a limerick that not only defied re- 
formists but unashamedly burlesqued con- 
ventional spelling: 

Ai Meigh Bi Rawng 
Awltheau thu phein vursis that eu saight 
Kunvins, Ai remaign far tew gholaight 
Tew spel thu wreit weigh, 

Thu modern brite whey,— 
Aid rathr bi precedent than raight.* 





Ferdinand the Educator 


Ferdinand the Bull, having done his bit 
for entertainment via the books and the 
movies, was smelling his flowers for the ad- 
vancement of education last week. Will 
Scarlet, technical director of a remedial 
program for backward high-school students 
in New York City, announced that he and 
a WPA staff had completed five experimen- 
tal booklets for Spanish and French classes. 
Each told funny stories and was illustrat- 
ed with funny drawings. 

“Ferdinand is really wowing them,” Scar- 
let reported. Redrawn along the familiar 
lines by a WPA artist, and translated into 
elementary Spanish, the esthetic bull goes 
through his flowers-bullring-flowers cycle 
as “Fernando el Toro.” Another Spanish 
primer, “Un Tonto Habia” (“He Played 
the Fool’) tells the tale of a man who pre- 
tends to know music and unwittingly ap- 
plauds the “performance” of a piano tuner 
at work. 

One of the French readers, “Anatole et 
Biquette,” is the fable of a boy whose goat 
eats its way into a cabbage and refuses to 
come out; the boy thereupon lights a fire 
that “is willing” to burn a stick that is 
willing to beat a dog that is willing to bite 
a wolf that is willing to eat the goat, which 
then is willing to leave the cabbage. 





*The translation, entitled “I May Be Wrong,” 
follows: “Although the fine verses that you 
cite convince, I remain far too polite to spell 
the right way, the modern bright way,—I'd 
rather be ident than right” (the “gh” in 
Stephenson’s choice of “gholaight” for “ lite” 
is 


on the rendition of “hiccough” as 
“hiccup”) . 
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Newspaper Guild and the APS 
Spar Over Closed-Shop Issue 


Amidst all the sharpshooting at the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, workers in 
the newspaper industry entered the Con- 
gressional hearings last week. 

Oliver Holden, executive director of 
the American Press Society, warned the 
House Labor Committee that closed-shop 
contracts were endangering the freedom of 
the press. Outlining the society’s stand on 
the matter, he said: “We feel that the 
editorial workers are the press, and we 
feel that the closed shop would infringe 
the constitutional guarantees of a free 
press. Newspapers frequently are havens 
for rebels. These rebels will have no‘escape 
if they are hampered by the economic 
dictatorship of unions and they will not 
dare to deny the dictators.” 

As a solution, Holden, who organized 
the APS in 1936 by enlisting editorial 
workers opposed to the American News- 
paper Guild, a CIO affiliate, urged the 
adoption of an amendment preventing 
publishers from signing closed-shop con- 
tracts. 

On Thursday, two days after Holden’s 
appearance, Kenneth Crawford, who re- 
cently succeeded the late Heywood Broun 
as Guild president (Newsweek, Jan. 22), 
testified in defense of the union. Denying 
that there was any danger to press free- 
dom, he declared that the closed-shop 
contracts were necessary to the Guild’s 
“continued growth.” Crawford, Washing- 
ton correspondent for The New York Post, 
revealed that of the 200 contracts which 
the Guild now holds with publishers, 60 
call for guild shops.* 

The high light of Crawford’s testimony 
came when Rep. Robert Ramspeck of 
Georgia, the committee’s acting chairman, 
inquired what might happen if Guild mem- 
bers were ordered by the CIO to color the 
news against the rival AFL. 

“We'd tell them to go to hell,” was 
Crawford’s answer. 





Camera Derby 


On the afternoon of last July 13, James 
A. Jones, veteran photographer of The 
Boston Post, was standing on the deck 
of the Navy tug Sagamore, anchored 15 
miles off New Hampshire’s Isle of Shoals. 
Assigned to cover the salvage operations 
of the submarine Squalus, tomb of 26 
sailors, Jones had maintained his vigilance 
for nine tedious hours as air was pumped 
into the pontoons that were to hoist the 
sub. 





*The same as a closed shop with one excep- 
tion: the employer is not forced to hire union 
men exclusively. But all employes must become 
Guild members within 30 to 90 days after be- 
ing hired. 


Boston Post photo 
..- James A. Jones, who got it 


* Suddenly, in a shower of spray and 
foam, the prow of the Squalus broke the 
surface, shot 30 feet into the air, then 
settled quickly beneath the water. The 
entire drama lasted only ten seconds—but 
luckily, in that eyelash twinkle, Jones had 
focused his camera and snapped the shut- 
ter. 

The picture he took won first prize of 
$100 last week in Editor & Publisher’s fifth 
annual photo contest, competing. against 
500 other entries. The newspaper trade 


‘ 
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journal awarded second prize ($50) to 
Joseph Costa Jr. of The New York Daily 
News for his air picture of the freighter 
Lillian, sinking after a collision in the At- 
lantic. Arthur Fellig, a Manhattan free- 
lance camera man, took third place ($25) 
with “Balcony Seat at a Murder”—a tene- 
ment scene of a gangland slaying in New 


York. 





RELIGION 





Interdict: Church Crackdown 


Terrifies Rebel Parishioners 


Next to excommunication, which com- 
pletely ostracizes its victim from the 
church, the most drastic punishment that 
the Roman Catholic Church inflicts upon 
its disobedient followers is the interdict. 
Ten centuries ago, the Popes put tremen- 
dous political pressure upon Europe's 
kings by condemning whole nations with 
interdicts that shut down all public wor- 
ship, ordered crosses and other holy orna- 
ments put out of sight, forbade bell ringing 
and organ playing, and sometimes evel 
banned shaving and kissing! Today such 
penalties are rare and locally applied, as 
when a parish sets its will against that 
of its bishop. It was this sort of rebellion 
that last week brought ecclesiastical wrath 
down upon the Italian parishioners of the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer, on Cleve- 
land’s East Side. 

The rumpus had its beginning last 
November, on the death of the Rev. Mar- 
tin Compagno, Holy Redeemer’s pastor. 
Archbishop Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
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(leveland,* appointed the Rev. Vincent 
(aruso to the vacancy. But in January, 
yhen Father Caruso appeared at the rec- 
tory, he found parishioners barring the 
joor: they insisted they would have no 
pastor but the Rev. Louis Loi-Zedda, for 


gven years a Holy Redeemer curate. 
Father Caruso fought his way in with 
police aid, and to that the parishioners 
responded by ringing the church bell all 


ight. 
3° Feb. 11, preparing for his formal 
installation, Father Caruso drove up to 
the church with Mgr. Floyd L. Begin, a 
diocesan official. Again a crowd blocked 
the dour, shouting “Go away!” After three 
hours’ argument, the pastor and mon- 
signor did so. 

On Feb. 18 they tried again. Escorted 
by top-hatted Knights of Columbus and 
plumed Knights of St. John, Father Ca- 
ruso and Monsignor Begin rode up to the 
door. A mob of 1,500 greeted them with 
a roar of boos. Boys pelted the knights 
with snowballs. While one woman rang a 
hand bell. incessantly, others chanted: “Go 
back home!” One man cried: “We love 
God, we love the Bishop, but we want 
Father Zedda!” Sixty police arrived and 
rammed their shoulders against the wall 
of men, but failed to break through. 

Finally Monsignor Begin stepped to the 
running board of the car and shouted into 
the din an announcement that the parish 
was interdicted: “By authority of the 
Archbishop . . . you cannot receive the 
sacraments of the church until you have 
done penance.” The clergymen and their 
escort departed. 

Archbishop Schrembs lamented that he 


*Cleveland is not an archdiocese but a dio- 
cese, therefore its head is designated “Bishop of 
Cleveland.” But last year Pope Pius XII gave 
the present occupant the special title of Arch- 
bishop. On Feb. 22, in St. John’s Cathedral, 
Archbishop Schrembs was invested with the to- 
ken of his new rank—a woolen band (pallium) 
that fits over the shoulders. 





Interdicted: when obdurate parishioners refused 


had no choice but interdiction: “I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry. . . It is a real public 
scandal.” And next day realization of 
their predicament dawned upon the parish- 
ioners. Everyone who opposed the prel- 
ate’s will had committed a mortal sin. 
The church, rectory, and parochial school 
were shut tight. No one could be baptized, 
confirmed, or married at Holy Redeemer 
or any other church; no one could receive 
the sacraments of penance or the eucharist, 
or even a priest’s blessing; only those near 
death could be given extreme unction. 
Worried, the parishioners began asking 
how the interdict might be lifted. 

Last Thursday, the Archbishop told 
them. On the church door he posted a 
notice that they must (1) appear before 
him or his delegates; (2) make “unquali- 
fied submission” in writing; (3) be truly 
repentant; (4) provide information they 
would normally supply for a church cen- 








— 
Perry Cragg 
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sus; and (5) receive written absolution 
and restoration to their Catholic privileges. 
At the week end, it seemed likely that the 
parishioners would soon comply and ac- 
cept Father Caruso as pastor. 


How to Boom a Sunday School 


The Rev. Ralph B. Galloway, peppery 
pastor of the First Dallas Christian (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) Church and affectionate- 
ly known as “Pop,” not long ago had only 
thirteen pupils in his Sunday-morning Bi- 
ble class for young people. But last month 
the class enrollment suddenly began grow- 
ing and by last week it had snowballed to 
280 members—biggest Bible class in Dallas 
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—all because one of Pop’s students con- 
ceived and put over the idea of a date 
bureau. 

The bureau’s creator was George Ed 
Thomas, 6-foot-3 ex-president of the group. 
He noted that some members couldn’t get 
dates for the class dances, parties, etc., so 
he hit upon a plan that he thought might 
occasionally help a member find a partner. 
Thomas asked each pupil to give him his 
photograph, age, weight, height, and tele- 
phone number. After the Sunday classes, 
the boys and girls would pick pros- 
pects from the photo files. Thomas would 
supply phone numbers, and the dating 
would follow. But as news of the date 
bureau spread, youth of the Texas metrop- 
olis joined the Bible class in droves; 
Thomas found himself operating a big- 
scale enterprise. To keep the social ball roll- 
ing, Thomas and the class set up com- 
mittees that arranged schedules for regular 
parties, tennis tournaments, and baseball 
and basketball games. 

He boasted last week that at one party, 
32 out of 60 couples were bureau-dated. 
And he gleefully announced that would-be 
members were phoning so incessantly to 
inquire about joining that his landlady 
called him a nuisance and threatened to 
throw him out. 





RADIO 





“Wings Over Jordan’ Program 
Fulfills Negro Preacher’s Dream 


An unpretentious Negro chorus made an 
unpretentious radio debut over station 
WGAR in Cleveland one Sunday morning 
in 1937. Six months later, local popularity 
had swept the singers onto a regular Sab- 
bath morning spot over a CBS network 
(9:30 EST). Now internationally famous, 
the chorus, known by its program name of 
“Wings Over Jordan,” is currently heard 
over 68 stations with a short-wave hookup 
for foreign listeners, receives a weekly mail 
averaging 5,000 letters, and has made more 
than 125 personal appearances throughout 
the country. 

Behind the success of “Wings Over Jor- 
dan” are two driving forces: the Rev. 
Glenn T. Settle, 44-year-old Negro pastor 
of the Gethsemane Baptist Church (who 
doesn’t sing at ali), and Worth Kramer, 
program director of WGAR, a patient mu- 
sic teacher with a craving for Negro spirit- 
uals—and, incidentally, the group’s only 
white member. 

Settle, born in a crude log cabin near 
Reidsville, N.C., went to Cleveland when 
in his 20s and worked up from a job as 
molder in a steel mill to senior clerk in the 
city building department. Desiring to enter 
the ministry, he spent his nights studying 
a correspondence course with the Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago. Four years ago, 


Ilka Chase, new radio star 


he took over his present pastorate, and 
through his efforts the poverty-stricken 
congregation lifted itself by its bootstraps. 
A modest brick and wood building replaced 
the basement church and the membership 
swelled to 500. 

But the pastor’s interest centered on 
his choir of untrained voices. Though 


lacking in musical knowledge, he worked | 


for two years with the choristers, train- 
ing them as best he could. Then he enlisted 
the help of Kramer, who pitched in en- 
thusiastically. 

After the chorus clicked on the air, under 
Kramer’s guidance, drawing fan mail from 
points as far away as the Belgian Congo, 
listeners began begging the choir to visit 
their cities. Since then, though it has never 
solicited an engagement, it has sung all 
over the country—in Washington’s Griffith 
Stadium (after which the singers were 
White House guests of the First Lady), in 
a North Carolina tobacco warehouse, in 
Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Hall. Once the chor- 
isters even stopped their bus along a Geor- 
gia roadside to give an impromptu concert 
to a chain gang. 

This winter the schedule is heavier than 
ever. The choir returned last week from a 
ten-engagement southern tour, and this 
Friday starts an eastern junket at Syra- 
cuse, with stops in Philadelphia and New 
York to follow. 

Originally made up exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Gethsemane Baptist Church, 
the choir has gradually added members of 
other Cleveland churches until half of the 
34 singers (nineteen women and fifteen 
men) represent other denominations. Three 
of the singers are Settles: the pastor’s 
wife, who is a soprano, and their children, 
Gwendolyn, a contralto, and Glenn H., 
a bass. 


Aside from traveling expenses, the chor- 


isters—whose ranks include WPA worker; 
house servants, chauffeurs, and hotel em. 
ployes able to gain occasional leaves of ab. 
sence during the concert season—recejy, 
no pay. But the money they are making j 
ticketed for a good cause. Since last May 
when “Wings Over Jordan” was incorpo. 
rated as a nonprofit organization, Settle ha; 
been working on a plan to give musical 
scholarships to promising young Negro 
singers selected in a nationwide conteg 
each year. 





Ilka Chase, Radio Hostess 


Ilka Chase, daughter of Edna Woolmay 
Chase, editor of Vogue magazine, ha; 
had many stage successes. A favorite 
of society as well as New York theater. 
goers, she is probably best remembered as 
Sylvia, the spitfire of “The Women,” 
Broadway hit of three seasons back. More 
recently, Miss Chase has busied herself 
by supplying the light, witty dialogue 
which accompanies Twentieth Century- 
Fox’ scintillating screen shorts, “Fashion 
Forecasts.” Last week she added radio 
stardom to her career, becoming hostess 
for Camel cigarettes’ 44-station NBC Blue 
Network program, “Luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf.” 

Each week Miss Chase will entertain 
about 50 guests, prominent in fashion, 
literature, society, and the theatrical 
fields at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. The actress, known for her 
ad-libbing ability, will act as interlocutor 
and interviewer of the guests of honor. 





ART 





Old Master Disney 


This month three Manhattan art gal- 
leries—Julien Levy, Arthur Harlow, and 
Kennedy & Co.—open exhibitions of orig- 
inal drawings from Walt Disney’s “Pinoc- 
chio” (Newsweek, Feb. 19). Already 
shown at the Society of the Four Arts in 
Palm Beach, Fla., and currently on view at 
the Center Theater in New York, selections 
from the 500,000 drawings which go into 
the making of a full-length Disney film will 
later be shown and sold on nationwide 
tour. 

Just as “Pinocchio” seems likely to re- 
peat “Snow White’s” box-office success, 80 
these originals—priced from $5 for a simple 
celluloid figure gummed to a plain back- 
ground, to $350 for a “master background 
as it actually appears in the film—wil 
probably become artistic best sellers by 
Easter. Of the 4,000 drawings selected 
from “Snow White,” 90 per cent have # 
ready been sold, here and abroad, to mv 
seums, private collectors, and parents 
want gay nursery decorations. Though the 
staid Metropolitan Museum in Manhattan 
tentatively refused to accept a “Pinocchio 
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La Meri’s expressive feet in dances of Mexico, Japan, the Philippines, an1 South India 





album as a gift from Disney, it owns one 
“Snow White” original—which inspired the 
columnist H. I. Phillips to versify: 


Corot’s in a back seat 
Rembrandt’s eyes are wet; 
Romney looks astounded— 
Disney’s in the “Met!” 


Disney himself is as skeptical about his 
place among the old masters as his honor- 
ary degrees from Harvard and Yale. He 
thinks of himself as an entertainer: “I’m no 
art lover .. . I don’t know anything about 
it.” 


POPP D 


The Feet of La Meri 


Exact accuracy of costume and move- 
ment is a passion with La Meri, eclectic 
dancer born in Kentucky and brought up 
in San Antonio, Texas, whose real name 
(before her marriage to the concert mana- 
ger Guido Carreras) was Russell Meri- 
wether Hughes. She won’t add a new num- 
ber to her repertory of 100 dances of more 
than 30 nations until those who know it 
best approve her performance. And she per- 
forms her numbers to native music record- 
ed on the spot. 

On Mar. 6 the Museum of Costume Art 





























presents La Meri (shown here in costume 
for the “Kali” Indian dance) in a lecture 
demonstration on “Dancing in India” at 
the New York Junior League. The ac- 
companying illustrations show La Meri’s 
feet accurately shod for a variety of 
dances. 


Washington Irving in Spain: 
Days as an Envoy Are Recalled 
in Book by Claude Bowers 


During the three stormy years (1936-39) 
that Claude G. Bowers held the anomalous 
and difficult position of American Ambas- 
sador to Spain without actually being on 
Spanish soil (he spent most of his time 
at St.-Jean-de-Luz, in the south of France) , 
he wrote a book, primarily for his own 
pleasure, called Tue Spanish ADVENTURES 
or WasHINnGTON Irvinc. In the first—and 
peaceful—part of his incumbency (1933- 
$6) , the distinguished historian had traced 
the footsteps of his predecessor in Spain 
and exhumed from dusty archives and por- 
trait galleries some of the friends of Ir- 
ving’s years on the peninsula. The result- 








Houghton Mifflin Company 


Queen Isabella II of Spain... 


ant memoir is an informal and engaging 
tour de force. 

Naturally, a much more momentous vol- 
ume that could come from the author’s 
recent experience would be the Spanish ad- 
ventures of Claude Bowers, for who better 
than he could tell the story of Spain’s tragic 
era? But that book will have to wait until 
Bowers returns to private life (he is at 
present our Ambassador to Chile). He 
promises, however, in a foreword to the 
present work, that he will someday publish 
his reminiscences of the years 1933-39. 

Washington Irving had two Spanish pe- 
riods—a literary one and a political one— 
separated by an interval of thirteen years. 
He first went to Spain as a middle-aged and 
successful writer, the only American liter- 
ary man of his day with a European repu- 
tation. In Madrid, he lodged with the 
American Consul, a bibliophile named 
Obadiah Rich. 

Through Rich and his magnificent li- 
brary—containing such treasures as a man- 
uscript play of Lope de Vega and a letter 
of Cortes—Irving got his first heady whiff 
of Spain’s great past. From wanderings 
about the streets and market places, from 
operas, cafés, and bullfights, he got his 
abiding love for Spain’s always colorful 
present. On one trip through Spain, Irving 
journeyed through the brigand-infested 
mountains between Seville and Granada 
and lived for a time in the governor’s 
apartments in the ancient Moorish palace, 
the Alhambra. The product of this lively 
junket—consummately described by Bow- 
ers—was Irving’s most picturesque literary 
work, “The Conquest of Granada” and 
“Tales of the Alhambra.” 

In 1842, the literarily inclined President 
Tyler named Irving Minister to Spain (not 
Ambassador—a hardy error that crops up 
everywhere from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica to the very jacket of Bowers’ book) . 
The new Minister arrived in a sorely trou- 
bled Spain, almost as torn as the land 








Bowers found 90 years later. A 12-year-old 
queen sat on the throne, her mother in 


exile; the powerful Espartero was regent © 


and the peninsula seethed with revolt. This 
latter part of “The Spanish Adventures,” 
with its palace intrigues, generals’ disputes, 
and the quarrels of the Moderados and 
the Progresistas makes sometimes heavy 
going for the American reader. 

But the genial figure of Washington Ir- 
ving whom we see blandly sallying forth 
in his coach during the worst hours of the 
siege of Madrid, trading compliments with 
the child Queen Isabella II (for whom ‘he 
had a lasting affection), or covertly rest- 
ing his aching feet at an interminable 
court levee, is always a delight. Bowers 
has brought him to life. (THe SpanisH 
ADVENTURES OF WASHINGTON IrRviING. 306 
pages, 92,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.) 


A Culver ¢ Brady photo) 
. . . Washington Irving, US. 
Minister during her stormy reign... 


Stalin Taken for Ride 


Max Eastman holds the distinction of 
having been singled out in a speech by 
Joseph Stalin as a “notorious crook,” which 


‘is the Russian dictator’s amiable way of 


saying that he disagrees with a man. 

In a new book, Eastman returns the 
compliment, though at greater length and 
with considerably more documentation. 
The book is called Strauin’s Russia anp 
THE Crisis IN SOCIALISM. 

Eastman, a philosophy teacher and edi- 
tor of the radical magazine, The Masses, 
which was suppressed during the World 
War, made a pilgrimage to Russia in 1922 
to study the language and the mechanics of 
Lenin’s new Soviet power machine, soon, 
according to its creator, to “die away” and 
leave a workers’ paradise. The American 
was a privileged observer and became 
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Wide World 
. . . Claude G. Bowers, chronicler 


friends with many of the “old Bolsheviki” 
(who were the ones to “die away”); but 
he returned after two years, dispirited by 
what he considered a perversion of the 
original objectives of the revolution. Since 
then he has been anathema to Communists 
and fellow travelers in this country, 
“Trotskyite” being merely the most print- 
able of the names he has been called. 

No one in his right mind needs be told 
that Russia is under a worse tyranny to- 
day than it ever was in the reign of the 
Czars. But Eastman, though he reiterates 
this theme, is not pounding away at the 
obvious. Well qualified for his task, he 
takes up the historic causes for the colossal 
flop of Lenin’s experiment, deals with the 
new “oppressor class” in Russia, the purges, 
the “lying” of Trotsky (so much for the 
author’s “Trotskyism”) and what he sees 
as the inherent falsity in all existing “so- 
cialisms.” 

The only trouble with a book of this kind 
is that the audience which needs it most— 
in this case the American comrades of 
Joseph Stalin—won’t read it. They'll only 
denounce it. (Sratin’s Russia. 284 pages, 
63,000 words. Appendix, index. Norton, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Negro’s Answer 


The young Negro writer, Richard Wright 
—whose first book of stories, “Uncle Tom's 
Children” won a Story magazine contest, 
earned its author a Guggenheim Fellov- 
ship and stirred up some critical fuss—has 
now written his first novel, which is bound 
to stir up more than that. Native Sov 
at once a flaming pamphlet on the rac 
question in the United States and a novel 
of tremendous power and beauty. 

Ostensibly the book is the story of Big 
ger Thomas, a 20-year-old black boy who 
grew up in tenements and poolrooms vith 
larceny in his soul and rape in his heart 
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Bigger murders a white girl—a Communist 
fellow traveler who befriended him—and 
then, to cover his crime, bashes in the head 
of Bessie, his own dusky paramour. He is 
caught, in @ thrilling and terrible chase, 
and brought to trial. The outcome is what 
one might imagine. 

But Richard Wright’s objective was not 
to write a shocker for its own sake. What 
impels him is a search for the reasons be- 
hind Bigger’s criminal actions and criminal 
make-up; in other words, what conditions 
must exist for an American youth of the 
Negro race to become a “bad nigger”? 
Wright believes he knows the answer and 
he points his finger straight at the white 
population of this'country. It makes un- 
easy reading, but it is a virtue of our sys- 
tem of government that an indictment of 
the status quo such as “Native Son” can 
be openly printed, discussed, and answered. 
(Native Son. 359 pages, 179,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50.) 
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tale by the author of “Banbury Bog.” A 
dog in a red wig and a cactus in a lobster 
trap help Asey Mayo unravel the tangle in 
his inimitable way. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Mickey Rooney Edison: 
Great Inventor’s Youth a Saga 
of Typical American Boy 


Although the movie industry has been 
tardy in dramatizing the life of the man 
who made. moving pictures possible, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer makes amends by 
offering Thomas Alva Edison as the sub- 
ject of Hollywood’s first two-part biog- 
raphy. Its current offering is Mickey 
Rooney in the title role of Youna Tom 
Epison—an entertaining rather than a 
penetrating study of the adolescence of a 
genius. As a matter of fact, it is a way- 
paver for a release early this summer, when 
Spencer Tracy will impersonate the ma- 
ture inventor in “Edison, the Man.” 

The special preview of the Rooney film 
in Port Huron, Mich., on Feb. 11 com- 
memorated the 98rd birthday of the man 
who numbered among his thousand-odd 
patents that of the stock ticker, the phono- 
graph, the motion-picture machine, and 
the electric light. Thomas Edison was born 
in Milan, Ohio, in 1847, but seven years 
later his family moved to Port Huron, and 
this city of the early ’60s sets the scene 
for a fictionized biography that ends with 
the ’teen aged Tom hired as a telegraph 
operator by the Grand Trunk railway. 
(“Edison, the Man,” which promises to 
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be a more reverent and factual treatment, 
will take over after a lapse of six years.) 

Directed by Norman Taurog, who spe- 
cializes in filming adolescent histrionics, 
the screen play of “Young Tom Edison” 
gives the impression that its trio of authors 
drew a long bow in scoring a box-office 
bull’s-eye. Certainly M-G-M’s Edison is 
treated as something of a village idiot by 
a number of unpleasant townsfolk before 
he makes them swallow their derision in 
a dramatic but apocryphal climax. Never- 
theless, a surprising number of the screen 
episodes that smack of fancy appear as 
facts in Edison’s biographies. 

As related in the film, Tom Edison ac- 
tually did quit school after three months 
because his teacher considered him “ad- 
dled,” and here he is dabbling with chemi- 
cals in his cellar laboratory; testing his 
theory that a boy (in real life the victim 
was one- Michael Oates) could fly if he 
generated enough gas inside himself with 
a heroic dose of Seidlitz powders; carrying 
on his education and earning money for 
books as he hawked newspapers and candy 
on the Detroit train; housing a printing 
press and another laboratory in the bag- 
gage car, thus setting the stage for the 
cuffing which resulted in the deafness that 
was to stay with him for the rest of his 
life. 

Obviously sincere, Mickey Rooney gives 
his most restrained performance to date, 
and if he remains all Rooney and a grin 
wide, M-G-M freely admits in a foreword 
that “Young Tom Edison” could just as 
well have been the story of Sam Henry 
or John Jones. In addition, there are 
persuasive performances by Fay Bainter 
as Tom’s understanding mother, Virginia 
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The White Hope Gets Paler 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ciittord Odets, the hope that was 
white, at least in the view of more 
critics than you could shake a stick at, 
is decreasingly living up to his early 
anointers’ sanguine expectations. His 
newest play, Nicut Music, must give 
them renewed and painful pause. In a 
general way it and Odets emphasize 
once again the dangers of critical over- 
exuberance in the. acceptance of early 
promise for full-fledged talent and in 
the hospitable confusion of what is 
merely fresh and lively with what is 
deeply and truly rooted in merit. 

The history of the more modern 
American theater is rich in play- 
wrights who, upon the disclosure of 
their first work, were Odets-like over- 
touted by the critics and who, Odets- 
like, subsequently made them eat their 
own eulogies, or at least misgivingly 
nibble them. In my thirty-odd years of 
professional theater attendance, I have 
enjoyed the spectacle of such a feasty 
gormandizing in this respect as has 
made Lucullus look in comparison like 
a roadside hot dog grazer. 

I recall, for example, the white hope 
hoopla that greeted Rachel Crothers up- 
on the revealment of her “The Three Of 
Us” and “A Man’s World,” and the rest 
of you know what the good lady turned 
out to be. I recall the white hope bays 
that were placed on the brows of 
Charles Kenyon when he wrote “Kin- 
dling,” William Hurlbut when he wrote 
“The Writing On the Wall,” Eugene 
Walter when he wrote “The Easiest 
Way,” and Arthur Richman when he 
wrote “Ambush.” I remember the white 
hope shouts that went up when Louis 
K. Anspacher gave *em “The Un- 
chastened Woman,” when Lula Voll- 
mer uncovered her “Sun-Up,” when 
Edward Sheldon wrote “Salvation Nell,” 
when Gilbert Emery showed “The 
Hero,” and, years later, when Sophie 
Treadwell came on the scene with 
“Machinal.” Nor can I forget the hot 
telescopes that discovered a Jupiter 
genius in the futures of Martin Flavin 
when he wrote “Children Of the 
Moon,” of John Howard Lawson when 
he offered “Processional,” of Edward 
Locke, years before, when he appeared 
with “The Climax,” and of young Dan 
Totheroh after he had been arbitrarily 
awarded a prize for “Wild Birds” by a 
trio of weary manuscript judges who 
had found no other script in the pile 
that called for even a passing glance. 
And where are all these champs now? 


That Odets, white hope No. 46, has 
considerable dramatic talent, no one 
will think of arguing. But that it bor- 
ders even faintly upon the genius which 
was excitedly credited to him after he 
had exhibited the short labor yell, 
“Waiting For Lefty,” and the short 
sis-boom-ah follow-up, “Till the Day I 
Die”—the superior “Awake And Sing” 
having been relegated to an inferior 
position in the initial hubbub—there is 
steadily increasing room for doubt. The 
truth at least as one critic sees it is that 
Odets wrote his one and only meritori- 
ous play, the “Awake And Sing” re- 
ferred to, at the very beginning of his 
career and that nothing he has con- 
trived since has come anywhere near to 
approaching it in quality. I won’t say 
that “Night Music,” his latest effort, 
indicates any shockingly sudden, sharp 
decline, because it doesn’t. What it indi- 
cates, and clearly, is rather a slowly 
drooping continuance on the lower level 
of such of his antecedent plays as 
“Paradise Lost,” “Golden Boy,” and 
“Rocket To the Moon.” 

The story of a young man and young 
woman seeking to find a place and 
themselves in the New York world, the 
exhibit—and here I repeat the same old 
thing in connection with Odets’ later 
work—has sporadic traces of character 
humor and intermittent glints of dra- 
matic pithiness, but it is on the whole 
invalidated by its author’s usual Cae- 
sarian-born thinking, periodic electric- 
belt forced vigor, and impotent socio- 
logical dialectics. It talks too much at 
the wrong time, and it suggests, as 
certain of his other plays have, a man 
volubly and indignantly waiting for an 
ideational street-car that never shows 
up. 

The group of Austrian refugees who 
last season tried their local luck with 
a revue called “From Vienna” are try- 
ing it all over again with one called 
Reunion In New York. They are a 
pleasant and agreeable lot and, like 
everyone else, I should like nothing 
better than to greet them with a whole- 
sale warmth. But the distinction that 
persists between straightforward the- 
atrical criticism on the one hand and 
affectionate good-will on the other 
renders it pretty difficult. The show 
they have once again put on is a 
definitely amateur affair, as indeed, 
despite an apparent local belief to the 
contrary, were those they put on in 
Vienna. 
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Weidler as his adoring sister, and Georoe 
Bancroft as the stern father who views 
his son’s noncomformity with mixed emo. 
tions. 





Bioff Faces the Music 


Since last winter the State of Illinois 
has been negotiating with the State of 
California for the extradition of William 
Bioff, the stocky, moon-faced czar 0 
some 30,000 movie technical workers 
Illinois’ pointed interest in Bioff was re. 
vived at that time when Westbrook Peg. 
ler, United Feature Syndicate columnist. 
dug up in the Chicago records the up. 
explained and unexplainable fact that 
Bioff, in 1922, had served less than a week 
of a six months’ sentence for pandering 
(Newsweek, Dec. 4, 1939) . 

Early last week, when he was told that 
Governor Olson of California had signed 
the extradition papers despite the fact 
that during negotiations a Federal grand 
jury at Los Angeles had indicted Bioff for 
alleged evasion of $85,000 income taxes, 
the swarthy, bespectacled labor leader 
flew to Chicago under an assumed name 
and voluntarily surrendered to the state’s 
attorney’s police. 

Taken to Bridewell, the jail where he 
was registered eighteen years before as 
No. C37305, the Western representative of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes was fingerprinted, spent 
two hours in custody, and won temporary 
freedom on a writ of habeas corpus after 
posting a $5,000 bond. Asserting that he 
was jockeyed out of Hollywood in the 
midst of wage negotiations between film 
producers and the manual unions, Biot 
blamed his extradition on something new 
in bugaboos—an entente between “Com- 
munists” and “the moneyed interests.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


SEVENTEEN (Paramount): The financial 
and romantic problems of gangling adoles- 
cence have become familiar screen stuf 
since Paramount first filmed Booth Tar- 
kington’s novel in 1916, and this modern 
version is engaging juvenilia chiefly owing 
to Jackie Cooper’s fine performance as the 
bemused Willie Baxter. Another high spot 
is Norma Nelson’s diverting brattishness 
as Willie’s spying kid sister, and Betty 
Field is properly designing as the sophis- 
ticated source of Willie’s joy and sorrow. 
Otto Kruger, Ann Shoemaker, Thomas 
Ross. 


Broapway Metopy or 1940 (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) : With Fred Astaire and 
Eleanor Powell teamed for the first time, 
and George Murphy assisting, this elab- 
orate musical is distinguished by splendid 
dancing, and lots—perhaps too much—0 
it. Cole Porter’s score and a stock back- 
stage story are no more than adequate. 
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You were wise enough to buy it... 





Have you been wise enough 
to read it? 


gr life insurance policy you so 
wisely bought—have you ever taken the 
time to read it, carefully, from beginning to 
end? 


Do you know all the privileges, all the 
benefits and options, it offers—not only to 
you, but to those for whom you bought 
the insurance? 


> These are things you ought to know— 
for the provisions in your policy are of 
the utmost importance. From a practical 
point of view, the time it takes to read 
and understand them could not be better 
spent! 

To be sure, when you read your policy, 
you may wonder why it contains so many 
different provisions, and why it is writ- 
ten in language that is so exact and 


detailed. There are several reasons for 
this... 


1 .In addition to the major provisions for 





payment of a stated amount of money 
under the terms of the contract, a life 
insurance policy affords the policyholder 
many benefits and options. In order to 
make these provisions as clear as pos- 
sible, each of them is set forth in detail, 
for... 

a. The company wants you, as a policy- 
holder, to be thoroughly informed about 
the privileges to which you are entitled, 
so that you may avail yourself of them 
if occasion arises, and... 

b. By taking pains to define your rights 
in terms that are unmistakable, the com- 
pany seeks to protect both you and your 
beneficiaries from any interpretation of 
the policy which would be contrary to 
the intentions you and the company had 
when the policy was issued. 

2. There are laws in many states which 
require that certain provisions be in- 
cluded in every policy, in order to define 
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the duties and obligations of the com- 
pany to the policyholder, as well as the 
privileges and options available to the 
policyholder. 


: 
>If your policy happens to have been 
issued by Metropolitan, at least ten of 
the provisions you will find in it are 
required by law... provisions, for exam- 
ple, such as the one making the policy 
incontestable after a specified period, the 
one setting forth your right to cash and 
loan values, the one explaining the vari- 
ous optional modes of settlement, and 
the one stating your right to participate 
in the company’s annual divisible surplus. 


It is true that your policy contains 
many provisions. But if it did not, you 
might well be justified in complaining 
that you were not fully informed as to 
your rights as a policyholder. 


> We urge you to read your entire policy, 
carefully. Then, if there is anything in it 
you do not understand, by all means 
speak to your agent or his manager—or, 
if you préfer, write to the company itself 
for a full explanation. For Metropolitan, 
consistent with its desire that its policy- 
holders have a clear understanding of 
how their company operates, wants you 
to be thoroughly informed concerning 
your rights and privileges as set forth in 
your policy. 
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Nation’s ‘Top Inventors Hailed 
as Modern Pioneers of U.S. 


Awards Made to 29 Mark 
Sesquicentennial of the Founding 


of Our Patent System 


Governments have always recognized the 
need for encouraging pioneers. In years 
past, among other things they tempted 
bold individuals to plunge into the wilder- 
ness and conquer new lands with promises 
of homesteads and other grants of free 
lands. But they also recognized the neces- 
sity of encouraging a different type of pi- 
oneering—the invention and discovery of 
new products and industries which increase 
the supply of comforts and create new em- 
ployment. 

It was because of this that the American 
colonies granted patents, and later our 
Constitution authorized Congress to pro- 
mote science and the useful arts by grant- 
ing to inventors the exclusive rights to 
their discoveries. It was this same realiza- 
tion that caused George Washington to 
urge the first Congress to give “effectual 
encouragement” to the introduction of new 
inventions and resulted in our first patent 
act, signed by Washington on Apr. 10, 
1790. 





Bheote—Sheoet 
spine ragpe J. C. BOYLE. , : 
SALUTING DEVICE. 


No. 656,248. Patented Mar. 10, 1896. 











The framers of the law never dreamed of 
the tremendous industrial progress that 
was to follow. The law entrusted the grant- 
ing of patents as a part-time job to three 
Cabinet members, the Secretary of State 
(Thomas Jefferson, himself the inventor 
of a revolving chair and a moldboard for 
the plow), the Secretary of War, and the 
Attorney General. The great changes the 
patent system was to bring were foreshad- 
owed almost as soon as the law took effect, 
however, for at the outset the three men 
were faced with a series of conflicting 
claims by inventors of steamboats. They 
settled the conflict by giving a patent (in 
1791) to each of the inventors, John Fitch, 
James Rumsey, John Stevens, and Nathan 
Read (Robert Fulton, popularly regarded 
as inventor of the steamboat, did not build 


his Clermont until 1807) . 


As revised and perfected by the law of 
1836, this patent system is undoubtedly a 
major factor accounting for America’s 
great industrial progress. This is shown by 
the parade of the great inventions, from Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin in 1794 and McCor- 
mick’s reaper in 1834 down to the electrical 
inventions of Thompson, Edison, and 
Tesla, and Hall’s process for the manufac- 
ture of aluminum several decades later. It 
is shown almost as strikingly by the fact 
that virtually all nations in the civilized 
world shortly incorporated the essentials 
of the 1836 measure into their own laws. 

Naturally, some of the 2,200,000 inven- 
tions patented in the past 150 years were 
silly and impractical—such as the hat- 
saluting device (see picture), or the coffin 
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with a bell attachment which would ep. 
able a person buried alive to sound ap 
alarm, and dozens of others. Most of them, 
however, played some role in the develop. 
ment of comforts and necessities now used 
hourly by every individual. 

Despite these accomplishments, its ses. 
quicentennial finds the patent system—fre. 
quently under fire throughout its long his. 
tory—facing a serious attack from high 
government authority. Last year the Tem. 
porary National Economic Committee 
urged Congress to amend the law to im. 
pose far-reaching restrictions upon the sale 
and licensing of patents (designed chiefly 
to prevent patents being used to control 
production and prices), and President 
Roosevelt himself joined in the attack up. 
on invention and industrial progress the 
first of this year. In his annual message to 
Congress and again in his budget message, 
the President repeated the old complaint 
about inventions taking away jobs. 

Because of these renewed attacks, and 
also because the protection afforded by the 
patent system largely accounts for the 
growth of manufacturing from its insignif- 
icant role in colonial economy to its stature 
as the dominant factor in today’s industrial 
life (manufacturing now employs almost 
9,000,000 workers directly and _ millions 
more indirectly) , the National Association 
of Manufacturers decided early last year 
to stage an out-of-the-ordinary celebration 
of the system’s anniversary. 

As worked out by its committee of 80 
leading industrialists, headed by Robert L. 
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Patents—old and new: PEAS for a hat-tipper (1896); heigaes of a great aaa the first 
electrolytically reduced aluminum (1889); 1940 fashions of materials born in the chemist’s test tube- 
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YOU JUST CANT EQUAL 


the way it drives and rides! 


The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 


You know! .. . Tests are better than talk, 
and riding beats reading! . . . That’s why we 
invite you to talk yourself into a test, a thor- 
oughgoing demonstration ride in Chevrolet for 
’40, against any other car of its price! 


You'll find you can’t equal its driving ease— 


Because only Chevrolet has the Exclusive 
Vacuum-Power Shift, which supplies 80% of 
the gearshifting effort automatically, instead 
of making you tug and pull and do all the 
work yourself! 

And you can’t equal its riding ease, either— 


Because only Chevrolet has ‘“The Ride Royal,”’ 
which combines Perfected Knee-Action*, Scien- 
tifically Balanced Springs, Automatic Ride 
Stabilizer and several other basic engineering 
features, to produce the smoothest, safest, 
steadiest ride known! 


Will you make the test—take the ride men- 
tioned above—without any obligation? Do this 
and you’ll buy a Chevrolet. For you'll quickly 
discover it out-drives and out-rides all other 
cars of its price! There’s a car waiting for 
you at your Chevrolet dealer’s—right now! 


CHEVROLETS First Again: 


Mike 


Eye /¢:- 
Try Ie + 


Buy Ie! 


85 - H. P. 
VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 
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AND UP, *at Flint, 
Michigan. Trans- 
portation based on 
rail rates, state 
and local taxes (if 
any), optional 
equipment and 
accessories—ex- 
tra. Prices subject 
to change with- 
out notice. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 





priced car with the EXCLU- 
SIVE VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 


The only steering te 


“RIDE ROYAL”! 


Chevrolet's Per- 
fected Knee- 
Action Riding 
System*—plus 
many other ad- 
vanced features 
—brings you ride 
fore known. 


CHEVROLET HAS MORE THAN 175 IMPORTANT 
MODERN FEATURES, INCLUDING: 
NEW “ROYAL CLIPPER” STYLING © BIGGER 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE ¢ NEW FULL-VISION 
BODIES BY FISHER * NEW SEALED BEAM 
HEADUGHTS WITH SEPARATE PARKING LIGHTS 
© SUPER-SILENT VALVEIN-HEAD ENGINE 
© PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES © LARGER 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
fy’ 











The National Modern Pioneers Saluted by the NAM 


Dr. Epwry Howarp Armstrone of 
Columbia University, inventor of the 
super-heterodyne radio receiver and 
more recently of the system of frequency 
modulation for broadcasting. 


Dr. Leo Henprik Baekevanp of the 
Bakelite Corp., one of the founders of 
the plastics industry through his develop- 
ment of Bakelite. 


Dr. Wri11am Mertam Burton, for- 
merly president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, a pioneer in petroleum crack- 
ing, which has greatly increased the yield 
of gasoline from petroleum. 


Dr. Wiiuis Havitanp Carrier, chair- 
man of the Carrier Corp., “one of the most 
prolific inventors of equipment for the 
control of temperature and humidity.” 


Dr. Witt1am Davin Coo.mer, di- 
rector of Research Laboratory, General 
Electric Co., inventor of ductile tungsten 
and a new and improved X-ray tube. 


Dr. Frepertck GARDNER COTTRELL, 
Washington, D.C., a pioneer in the 
purification of fumes from blast furnaces 
and in the recovery of valuable products 
from gases. 

Dr. Georce Ouiver CurMeE Jr., vice 
president of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp.; his numerous inventions and dis- 
coveries in connection with hydrocarbon 





compounds have resulted in scores of 
new chemical products. 


Dr. Lee De Forest, Los Angeles; his 
300 inventions have formed the bases of 
many modern devices essential to the 
radio, telephone, television, and sound 
pictures. 


Joun Van Nostranp Dorr, president 
of the Dorr Co., Inc., New York; his 
inventions made immeasurable contri- 
butions to the recovery of gold and other 
metals from low-grade ores and to the 
scientific treatment of sewage. 


Henry Forp, founder of the Ford 
Motor Co., ingenious inventor and 
founder of the modern automobile in- 
dustry because of his pioneering in mass 
production. 


Cuar.es F. Ketrertna, vice president, 
General Motors Corp., an inventor of 
devices for electric starting of automo- 
biles, machinery for refrigeration, and 
equipment for farm lighting. 


Epwin Hersert Lanp, president, Pola- 
roid Corp., Boston. He made possible 
antiglare glasses, lamps and windows, 
and aided three-dimensional movies. 


Dr. Irvine LaNnemutr, associate di- 
rector of the Research Laboratory, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the inventor of the 
gas-filled electric lamp. 


Dr. Harry Steensock of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the originator of 
the process of irradiating foods which led 
to the production of Vitamin D milk 
and bread. 


Joun B. Tyrtus, vice president, Amer. 
ican Rolling Mill Co., one of the men 
most responsible for the cold process of 
rolling steel. 


Cuartes FrepertcK WALLACE, vice 
president, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc, 
one of the men most responsible for the 
chlorine treatment of drinking water. 


Orvitte Wricut, Dayton, Ohio, who, 
with his brother, Wilbur, was the first 
successfully to fly a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine. 


Dr. Vuapimir Kosma Zworykry, di- 
rector of Electronic Research, RCA Man- 
ufacturing Co., inventor of the “icono- 
scope” used in picture and television 
transmission. 


The inventors of Nylon, eleven men 
from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.: Watitace H. Caroruer  (de- 
ceased), Wittarp E. Cartuin, Donat 
D. Corrman, Winrietp W. Heckenrr, 
BensamMin W. Howkx, Georce DPD. 
Graves, Witpur A. Lazier, Joun B. 
Mutes Jr., Westey R. Peterson, Frank 
K. Siegnaico, Epcar W. Spanace. 


A 
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Lund, executive vice president of the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., the NAM’s program, 
instead of portraying the results of famed 
early inventions, honors those living pio- 
neers whose discoveries of new commodi- 
ties and services—developed under the pro- 
tection of an unrestricted patent system— 
have contributed most to raising our stand- 
ard of living and who even now are per- 
fecting other discoveries that should create 
thousands of new jobs. 

To select these outstanding inventors, 
the NAM named a committee on Modern 
Pioneer Awards, headed by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and composed of 
Forest R. Moulton, permanent secretary of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; George B. Pegram, Dean 
of the Graduate Faculties of Columbia 
University; John T. Tate, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts of 
the University of Minnesota; Edward P. 
Weidlein, Director of the Mellon Institute, 
and Frank C. Whitmore, Dean of the 
School of Chemistry and Physics of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Members of professional engineering and 
scientific societies, manufacturers, and 
trade association executives were then 
asked to nominate those living inventors 
deemed to be outstanding modern pioneers. 
From the 1,000 nominations thus submit- 
ted, the committee then picked almost 500 
inventors to receive Modern Pioneer scrolls. 


The 500 included some world-famous 
names such as Henry Ford and Irving 
Langmuir, and also dozens known chiefly 
in engineering and scientific circles, even 
though the products they created are in 
everyday use, as for example, Dr. Gideon 
Sundback, patentee of the zipper, and 
Charles P. Strite, inventor of the automat- 
ic toaster. Numbered among the 500 also 
were America’s most prolific living inven- 
tor, Carleton Ellis of Montclair, N. J. 
(Standard Oil Development Co.), whose 
738 patents for soaps, paints, resins, chew- 
ing gums, cosmetics, etc., compare with 
Thomas Edison’s 1,099, and Charles F. 
Kettering, vice president of General Mo- 
tors Corp., who was suggested more times 
than any other for a Modern Pioneer 
award. 

Beginning Feb. 7, the inventors were 
honored at regional pioneer dinners held 
by the NAM in cooperation with local in- 
dustrial associations in Cleveland, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Hartford, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Bal- 
timore, Rochester, Chicago, Boston, and 
Cincinnati (a feature at the Chicago and 
other dinners was a parade of fashions from 
test tubes, with comely models wearing 
costumes of rayon, Nylon, and other fibers 
patented during the last two decades) . 

From the 500 inventors acclaimed at 
these regional banquets, the NAM’s com- 
mittee then picked nineteen, adjudged to 
have made particularly outstanding contri- 


butions to the progress of the country in 
the last 25 years, to receive the designation 
of National Modern Pioneers. And be‘ore 
some 1,500 representatives of industry, 
commerce, and government, the NAM cli- 
maxed its celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the patent system on Tuesday, 
Feb. 27, by scheduling the awarding of sil- 
ver plaques to the nineteen. Since one of 
the awards was to a group of inventors, 
those honored actually totaled 29 (see list 
on this page). They were guests at a din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. 

With Lund presiding, the program in- 
cluded addresses by Dr. Compton, Ket- 
tering, Conway P. Coe, United States Con- 
missioner of Patents, and H. W. Prentis 
Jr., president of the NAM and of the Arn- 
strong Cork Co., paying tribute to the 
pioneers and the patent system. 


Significance 


The NAM celebrations should help lay 
some of the bogeys so often raised to gen- 
erate support for new restrictions upo! 
patents—and upon business as well. The 
familiar charge, as raised by President 
Roosevelt, that inventions take away jobs, 
has many times been answered by com- 
pilations of exhaustive statistics. Prentis 
of the NAM immediately countered the 
President’s latest blast by pointing oul 
that employment today is nearest normal 
in the highly mechanized trades and u- 
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HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 


97 YE ARS York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843. 


Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 
SECURITY and SERVICE were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
$45,040,126 over 1938. 

— 7 New insurance for the year was 
$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 





























_— [ BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 ] ~ 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 


Cash in banks and offices -. ... 4.13 $59,641,609.07 


United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves. . - «+ +++ +++ + $1,254,159,089.00 


State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 - 73,065,618.68 

Canadian Government, Provincial Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 
and Municipal bonds ..... -49 7,123,271.60 

Other Foreign Government bonds. 03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities .......-. 16,209,380.10 


Railroad bonds ......... 15.19 219,400,612.12 
Public Utility bonds ....... 12.76 184,321,240.05 


Industrial bonds. ........ 4.08 saaresesss «— Peethens, een ante pele 








Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 PAS Oe + 8 2 OT SSeS eee 4,299,590.63 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 } 7) an ey 
Real Estate (at cost orless). ... 4.04 58,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities. . ... +++ 2,536,949.32 
Policy Loans . . . . .* . > . . 7. 10.13 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection Reserve for Taxes. . ec cccccce 3,150,750,00 
and Reinsurance due from other 
Companies 2 « 2 0 «bic 0 6.8 1.09 15,782,881.05 ‘ a : 
Resenees esiihaiinitn Mie nail adie ‘99 14,224,461.95 Set aside for Dividends in 1940 .... 17,784,266.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims -00 21,884.00 <~ 
Estimated amount of deposits in Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 
suspended banks recoverable. . .00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
gi of rents and mortgage oe $9,500.00 preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
Pal Estate taxes paid in advance . .08 1,080,463.54 Mortgages and Real Estate... . 31,423,482.10 
“otal Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 














*Establish. 1 after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was included in "Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company's balance sheet published as 

of Decembex ?' i: 38 and after making voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 

Bonds subje-’ -tization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. ¢., their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 

breferred stocks taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance 
<S or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities. 
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Too much ACID in your 
Muscles causes that pain! 





Peeve ACIDS settle in your 
muscles every time you over-exer- 
cise. They make your muscle swell 
inside its sheath. You ache and feel 


stiff as a board. 


Drive ACIDS Away! 
The smart thing to do is rub Absorbine Jr. 
thoroughly over affected parts three or 
four times a day. Accepted laboratory 


_ tests prove Absorbine Jr. speeds blood 


gh tissues... helps drive out those 
acids. Relief comes quickly. Use 


_ Absorbine Jr. after exercise. Millions 
| like Absorbine Jr. because it is 


| 2. QUICK DRYING 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 


4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 
At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle 


_ Free sample — Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
| 220D Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also for Relieving Athlete's Foot, 
_ Strains, Bruises 

















VALUABLE REFERENCE SOURCE 


conveniently at hand 


Your copies of NEWSWEEK 
safely bound in correct order 
make a quick and ready 
reference for looking up im- 
portant past events. 


A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semi-annual index costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75c each. 


Send your order and check to 


Newsweek 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 
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employment most pronounced in the least 
mechanized (such as building). Another 
answer cited by defenders of inventions is 
to point to steel-industry employment, 
which was greater in 1937 and 1939 than 
in 1929 despite the introduction of con- 
tinuous strip mills in recent years. 

But for the benefit of those who refuse 
to study figures, the tributes to the pi- 
oneers may drive the point home. One can 
hardly read a list of the inventors without 
thinking of the thousands of new jobs their 
inventions—the automobile, for example— 
have created in the past 25 years. 

The celebration likewise should help rout 
an even more challenging bogey—the idea 
voiced recently by government and some 
private economists that the day of indus- 
trial pioneering is completed, and that as 
a consequence the government must step 
in and, through public works, provide the 
jobs formerly created by new industries. 
Most of the discoveries of the national 
pioneers are still in the early stages of their 
development—such as television and Ny- 
lon—and, given the opportunity of unre- 
stricted promotion, will create many thous- 
ands of additional jobs. 

Through its celebration, furthermore, the 
NAM dramatically presented a defense of 
the system of individual initiative and free 
enterprise no less than for the patent sys- 
tem. For initiative and enterprise were 
required to bring all these products to the 
market, just as an unrestricted patent sys- 
tem was essential to stimulate their dis- 
covery. 


Labor Notes 


The stronghold of the new CIO building- 
trades union is Washington, D. C. There, 
recently, members of the union worked 
on a paint job at the Knickerbocker Hat 
Shop. After the work was finished, the 
AFL painters placed a picket in front of 
the store. In retaliation, the CIO picketed 
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Jelleff’s, a fashionable department store , 
few doors away where the AFL is engage; 
in a rebuilding job. Last week, Frank R 
Jelleff, the store owner, decided three 
could play the game, and hired a may 
to picket the CIO picket. The only way 
this picket pyramid can be torn down, jt 
was agreed, is to call off the AFL man 
the hat store, but this can’t be done yp. 
less AFL painters are hired to re-do the 
original job. 


| One of the first international union lead. 
ers to be indicted in the Department of 
Justice antitrust drive in the building jn. 
dustry was William L. Hutcheson, the 
AFL carpenter boss. This action was taken 
in St. Louis four months ago as the result 
of a carpenters’ jurisdictional fight with 
the machinists. Last week Hutcheson’; 
name popped up again among the building 
indictments, this time from Pittsburgh, in 
an action charging 50 firms, associations, 
and individuals with conspiracy to main. 
tain high millwork costs. 





Mediation Move 


In the parlance of the United States 
Department of Labor, conciliation is the 
job of running back and forth between 
stubborn disputants, trying to get them 
around a common table, while mediation is 
the process of mutual discussion of the 
problem toward a compromise. For the last 
27 years these functions have been han- 
dled for the Labor Department by the 
United States Conciliation Service. Under 
the leadership of Dr. John R. Steelman, 
an amiable sociologist who learned about 
life by spending his vacations knocking 
about the country as a hobo and migratory 
worker, the service last year was credited 
with preventing strikes in 90 per cent of 
the disputes that came before it. 

So impressive is this record that many 
students of labor problems believe these 
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Wide World 


Washington dilemma: who’s picketing who—and why? 
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functions should be extended beyond the 
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nt store g 7 
S engaged am present 95-employe department with an 
Frank R annual budget of $325,000. To do this, 
led three Sen. Robert F. Wagner, author of the con- 
d a man troversial National Labor Relations Act, 
only way last week introduced a bill to set up a 
. down, itm United States Mediation Board of three 
L man ate $10,000-a-year members. This board would 
done un. fae pick UP where the NLRB leaves off and, 
re-do the through strictly voluntary complic=2>, 
vould attempt to smooth out the paths of 
: collective bargaining (see Perspective) . 
nion lead. Voluntary arbitration, such as that advo- 
rtment off cated by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ilding in. ciation, in which a disinterested party dic- 
eson, thei totes settlement of a dispute, also would 
was taken be encouraged by the board. 
the result Differing sharply from this was a com- 
ight with pulsory mediation proposal placed before 
itcheson’s the Smith House committee, as it prepared 
> building to recess its Wagner Act probe, which 
b urgh, INH would force all labor disputants to submit 
ociations, MM to government mediation before strike or 
to main- Mi jockout action. Under this plan, submit- 
ted by Charles G. Wood, a former member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, the Wagner Act 
would be revamped to provide a two-di- 
vision commission in place of the NLRB, 
‘d States one part of which would handle mediation 
on is the M while the other enforced the labor law as 
between HMM it now stands. But little hope was held 
get them out for this plan, since the Smith commit- 
diation is MMB tee is bent on renovating rather than em- 
n of the MM tellishing the act. 
r the last Saad 
een han- fe Significance 
> by the Coming at a time when the Smith group 
— Under HM is about ready to make its interim report 
steelman, suggesting changes in the National Labor 
ed about Hl Relations Act, the mediation bill of Sena- 
knocking Ti tor Wagner is patently designed to take 
nigratory HM some of the heat off the more controversial 
— law. In other words, it is part of a cam- 
om? paign to prevent fundamental changes in 
~—— the labor law. Another such obstacle in the 
Katy campaign for change is the La Follette bill 


to prevent oppressive labor practices (such 
as labor spying), recently pushed in the 
House by Rep. Reuben T. Wood of Mis- 
souri, which is on the Senate calendar 
ready to be dusted off at the first sign of 









GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


SALES QUADRUPLED 






IN TWO YEARS 





Continuous Cashing of Accounts 
Receivable Helps Profitable 






SALES.--- 
NET WORTH . - $29 





HE problem was mainly one 

of limited plant capacity. The 
remedy, clearly indicated, was 
EXPANSION. The obstacle to be 
overcome was INSUFFICIENT 
WORKING CAPITAL, 


In the words of our client, the 
MIDLAND COMPANY*: 


“Our banking facilities were 
inadequate to cope with this ex- 
pansion, and until we took on 
your service, we didn’t dare 
plan further ahead than just a 
few months at a time. We were 
unable to commit ourselves for 

* * 


Expansion 





PICTURE OF A PROSPEROUS BUILD-UP 


some excellent business that 
was offered, because we didn’t 
know whether we could deliver.” 


With our service and co-operation, 
the MIDLAND COMPANY cashed 
its accounts receivable as fast as 
shipments were made. This quick- 
ly put them in a position not 
only to increase sales materially, 
but also to take over the operation 
of two supplementary plants. 

As a result, annual sales increased 
from $257,633 in 1937 to $999,758 
in 1939, and the company’s net 
worth increased from $291,000 to 
$460,000, solely from earnings. 


* * 











Wide World 


a Wagner Act fight. 

These, however, are not the only hurdles 
facing any recommendations by the in- 
vestigating group. Even more important is 
the House Labor Committee, headed by 
Rep. Mary Norton, which has successfully 
blocked previous efforts to change the 
Wagner Act. Because it will take two 
months to get action (by petition) on any 
amendments this committee dislikes, and 
because Congress is anxious to adjourn in 
June, the Washington consensus is that 
Wagner Act changes stand little chance 
again this session. 

As for the mediation plans, Senator 
Wagner’s stands more chance than Charles 
G. Wood’s, since the Smith committee ma- 
jority, more interested in changing the 

(Continued on Page 51) 





The service we render to a large number of representative clients in a wide 
range of industries includes advantages far beyond the mere advance of 
cash on receivables and inventories. We make intelligent application of 
financing to fit special conditions ...on a thoroughly practical basis in 
point of flexibility, timeliness and credit co-operation. If you have not 
seen our brochure, COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING write for a copy. 
Address your request to DEPT. NW. 













*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 










BOSTON NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $63,000,000 








H-: a boon to the managements 
of mills, shops, garages, service 
stations, resorts, hotels, stores, hospitals, 
institutions, bakeries, dairies, etc.: Diesel- 
electric power at way below the usual 
rates! ...made possible through new low- 
priced “‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesel plants operating 
so efficiently on cheap (Diesel) fuel that the 
savings can write off their original cost in 
short order and still leave them thousands 
of hours of serviceable life. 

Plants are simple, complete, compact— 
easily installed in small space. Easy to 
start, run and maintain. Self-regulating (no 
switchboard or other external control ap- 
paratus needed). No frequent or delicate 
adjustments necessary; no trained atten- 
dant required. ‘‘Caterpillar’’-engineered; 
quality construction. 

Get the facts—see nearest dealer or 

SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
*Slightly more or less according to average loads 


and local price of Diesel fuel. Sizes 13 to 66 kw. 
For regular, auxiliary or emergency-standby use. 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


Peseta s Ss sess see Sees 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 

ept. N-34, Peoria, Ill. 

Send free information on new Diesel- 
Electric Sets. 


Concern 
Att’n of 
Address 
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The Silver Subterfuge 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Editorial comment on the recom- 
mendation last week by the advisory 
council of the Federal Reserve Board 
to the effect that the government 
should at once stop its purchases of 
foreign silver has been devoted in the 
main to parading the old arguments— 
that it now is clear the contentions of 
the silver lobby are false, that the buy- 
ing is nothing but a subsidy to a spe- 
cial group, that we don’t need the metal 
in our monetary system, etc. All of 
these facts are true, and important. 
But there is another aspect to the prob- 
lem which is of even more significance. 
This is that the silver program as now 
being used no longer has any relation 
to the purposes and aims of the Silver 
Purchase Act as passed by Congress in 
1934 and renewed last year. 

That act provided, it will be recalled, 
that the United States Treasury should 
buy silver, both domestic and foreign, 
until either (1) the government had 
one dollar of silver for each three 
dollars of gold, or (2) the price of the 
metal rose to $1.29 an ounce. Both of 
these goals were recognized at the time 
by everyone who knew anything about 
the subject as fantastic and impossible. 
But that is beside the point. The silver 
lobby in its demands is never stopped 
by such considerations. So the buying 
began, and Senator Pittman could sit 
back assured that he had done more at 
the expense of the American public to 
feather the nest of his silver friends 
than anyone else in two generations. 


In the five and a half years since 
the act was passed, the government has 
purchased, most of it from abroad, ap- 
proximately 2,000,000,000 ounces of 
silver. At the time the buying started 
the metal was selling around 45 cents 
an ounce, having been pulled up from 
25 cents by earlier Pittman-sponsored 
New Deal actions. Gradually the price 
climbed to above 80 cents. Then the 
government reduced the amount it was 
willing to take and the bottom dropped 
out of the market. Currently it is 35 
cents, except for domestic producers, 
who get 71.11 cents. Taking the pro- 
gram as a whole the average price paid 
by the government has been about 52 
cents an ounce. The total cost of that 
bought from foreign countries up to 


the end of last year was $940,000,000. 

In spite of this heavy buying, never- 
theless, the inflow of gold during the 
period has been so great that we are as 
far from having one dollar of silver 
for each three dollars of gold as we 
were in 1934. So, as measured by either 
of the criteria set up in the act, the 
program must be put down as a total 
failure. 


But this isn’t all. The program 
has been far more than just a failure. 
It has had the effect, for all practical 
purposes, of completely destroying sil- 
ver as a primary money. At present 
there is not a single major country 
which uses silver as the basis of its 
monetary system. In consequence, when 
we purchase the metal today we no 
longer are buying something, as was 
the case when the act was passed, 
which has a fixed value in foreign cur- 
rency systems. Rather, we are simply 
buying a commodity, just as we might 
buy tin, or copper, or zinc. Of course, 
in the case of silver we issue paper 
money against the metal, and thereby 
temporarily hide the cost. But that 
trick doesn’t change the underlying sit- 
uation. With the rest of the world hav- 
ing abandoned silver as a primary 
money metal, it would be just as sound 
to issue paper against any other com- 
modity. 

What this means is that the silver 
program no longer is a part of our 
monetary policy. Why, then, aside from 
giving our domestic producers some 
pap, is the program continued? It is 
continued because the Administration 
wants to use such buying as a weapon 
in its diplomatic policy and as a means 
of aiding various foreign countries, no- 
tably China, and apparently, Mexico. 
In other words, what the silver program 
as it is now being conducted amounts 
to, is that the Administration, having 
been instructed by law to do one thing, 
and admittedly having failed in that, 
is now using this authority to do some- 
thing entirely different—and some- 
thing for which it almost certainly 
could not get direct authorization from 
Congress or majority support from 
our citizens. There is no language 
too strong for describing such a sub- 
terfuge. 
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fundamental law than embellishing it, is 
inclined to give the latter proposal little 
consideration. : 








Graham-Paige Revival 


Although its factory has been closed since 
last August, few automotive companies 
have bustled with such activity in recent 
months as Graham-Paige Motors Corp. To 
vitalize sales, service, and advertising it 
hired a new executive vice president in the 
person of August Johnson, 64-year-old one- 
time immigrant from Sweden, who had set 
several records as distributor for Graham, 
Willys, and Hudson on the West Coast. 
To clear up previous deficits, pay off debts, 
and obtain badly needed working capital, 
it negotiated a $2,000,000 loan from the 
RFC, and raised $300,000 through private 
sale of notes. 

Last week materials were rolling into the 
company’s Detroit plant in preparation for 
early resumption of production, with new 
models scheduled to reach dealers the first 
week in April. Also last week, Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson announced a novel price sys- 
tem, under which the company will avoid 
listing or advertising any delivered prices 
for its cars, allowing distributors to set 
their own quotations—based, of course, on 
the wholesale price they pay the factory— 
on the theory that they know best what 
customers in their territory will pay. 

Graham hopes to sell about 30,000 cars 
in 1940, with a large proportion of the vol- 
ume going into the export market. (It has 
already received heavy orders from South 
America; of the 6,000 Graham cars sold in 
1939, about 2,500 were exported.) The 
company also plans to make bodies for the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp., with Hupp fur- 
nishing the dies. 





Drought Hangs on 


New Deal Crop-Insurance Plan 
Taking Licking on Payments 


One of the tests applied to Federal crop 
(wheat) insurance before it was made 
available by Congress was a study of how 
the plan would have fared had it been in 


| operation from 1930 to 1936—a period 


which saw the worst drought in America’s 
recorded history. This disclosed that dur- 
ing the first three years, despite the 1930 
dry spell, about 70,000,000 bushels of wheat 
would have been accumulated in premiums 
(at the rate of one bushel more or less per 
acre, paid by the growers for protection up 
to 75 per cent of average yields) but that 
the droughts of 1934 and 1936 would have 
used this up to pay indemnities, permitting 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. to break 
even for the six years. 

Since the plan actually went into effect 































The Story of Steenstrup 


N 1go1 a young Danish toolmaker began work in the 

General Electric shops in Schenectady. One day he 
hit on an idea for making a machine safer and more efficient. 
The boss had his doubts, but Chris Steenstrup proved his 
idea would work. Today, beloved by his fellow engineers, 
with 110 patents to his credit, Chris is still looking for ways 
to improve things. 


Chris welcomes tough engineering assignments. For instance, 
he solved one of the toughest problems in the building of 
Dr. Alexanderson’s great radio alternators which made 
possible radio communication with Europe during the 
World War. Back when there were very few domestic elec- 
tric refrigerators in the country, Chris got the job of devis- 
ing a long-lived and efficient refrigerator. After months of 
work he designed a mechanism that ushered in a new era 
in American living. For from it General Electric developed 
the first sealed-in-steel refrigerator mechanism—the principle 
that has helped bring the comforts of electric refrigeration 
to 14 million American families. 


Chris Steenstrup’s contributions to more comfortable living 
are typical of the hundreds made by General Electric men 
and women. For years they have been putting electricity 
to work in the home and in industry, helping to make all 
manufactured products more plentiful and less expensive, 
enriching our lives—providing More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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WITH A WEISWAY 


meets this need for added bathing 
facilities in old homes as we 
new. Self-contained, leakproof, a 
Weisway is a complete ath in 
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. .. WE WOULDN’T HAVE MISSED 
IT FOR THE WORLD! .. . 


WYK. te Re Ontoxt | 


The charm and beauty of the Orient is reflected in 
the pleasant shipboard life you will enjoy on the 
swift, modern liners of N.Y.K. © To Japan... China 
++.around the Pacific...or South America...the 
splendid fleet of N.Y.K.’s “Ships of Friendship” 
creates magic wherever you choose to go. 
PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 
Lowest all year round-trip fares: 
Ist Class + from $595 Tourist Cabin from $245 
Subject to change 
PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA 
by modern motor liners, Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru 
N°Y°K*’S GREAT NEW MODERN FLEET 
The first of 9 new passenger vessels, the Nitta Mary, 
16,500 tons gross, will enter the California service in 


June. All first class cabins and public rooms of this 
liner will be air-conditioned, 
SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 89, N.Y.K. 
Line: 25 Broadway, New York; 551 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 1404 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 333 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 518 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, or 
any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office. 
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The town of Ware, Mass., couldn’t be licked—and it wasn’t 


with last year’s crop, however, the FCIC 
has run into tough luck. Instead of starting 
out during a fat year, so a surplus could be 
accumulated, the corporation went into the 
red by paying out 9,819,000 bushels while 
taking in only 6,900,000 in premiums. And 
this year, with drought conditions so bad 
that experts expect only about 55 per cent 
of the winter-wheat plantings to mature, 
the chances are that the FCIC will again 
wind up in the hole. 

How serious this year’s losses may be was 
indicated last week when the final tabula- 
tion of winter-wheat policies disclosed that 
310,000 farmers, nearly three times as 
many as last year, had insured 8,902,304 
acres of wheat—about one-fifth of all that 
crop planted last fall. And indications were 
that about 90,000 spring-wheat contracts, 
50 per cent more than last year, would be 
signed before the Feb. 29 deadline. 

Not only are the prairie states hit hard 
by the fall and winter drought, but almost 
every state east of the Rocky Mountains 
has shown below-average rainfall records. 
Especially parched is the “great divide” of 
Ohio (a state which plants about 2,000,000 
acres of wheat, compared with Kansas’ 12,- 
000,000) . This ridge, which divides the St. 
Lawrence watershed from that of the Mis- 
sissippi, about 30 to 50 miles inland from 
Lake Erie, has been hit by 32 inches less 
than normal rainfall in the last ten years, 
by pumping from industrial wells, and by 
the draining of underground water pockets 
by oil and gas wells. The result last week 
was that many wells were dry, forcing 
farmers to buy their water from tank 
trucks at from 2 to 7 cents a gallon. 


Significance 


Even though the FCIC turns up with 
another deficit this year, there is not yet 
reason to condemn the program on those 
grounds, since it was based on a thirteen- 
year-experience table which should theo- 
retically average out. Regardless of this, 
these lean years in the beginning will cause 
Congress to consider carefully before ex- 
tending the crop-insurance program to 
other commodities such as corn and cotton, 
as is contemplated by the New Deal. But 
with the farmers, the popularity of this 
protection is likely to increase since insured 
farms will return a profit despite the 
droughts—especially if wheat remains at 
its present level around $1 a bushel. 


Wide World photos 


President Wood of Ware Industries 


Self-Saved Town 


The town of Ware, Mass., staggered 
under an economic blow in October 1937. 
Without advance warning the Otis Co. 
cotton-textile mill, which employed 1,700 
of the community’s 7,400 population, was 
sold to Southern interests and closed down. 

The local citizenry refused to give up 
without a struggle. Within 48 hours they 
held a mass meeting and agreed on a 
plan to save their jobs. A new company, 
Ware Industries, Inc., was formed to buy 
back the mill from the Southern purchasers 
and to rent space in it to other firms 
which the townspeople hoped to induce 
to locate in Ware. A fund of $50,000 was 
needed to swing the deal. Virtually every- 
one in town dug into his savings, and in 
eleven days the whole amount was raised. 

Last week the workmen, merchants, and 
housewives of Ware met again—this time 
to review the accomplishments of the past 
28 months. In that period seventeen small, 
diversified industries—in the hat, shoe, 
dress, metal, wood-working, and woolen- 
textile trades—have moved into the for- 
mer cotton mill. President Minot C. Wood 
of Ware Industries, Inc., reported to stock- 
holders that all debts had been paid, and 
observed: “We have two-and-a-half to 
three times as many people working today 
as the Otis Co. employed.” 
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Radium Spark Plugs 


In connection with their researches on 
radium, Pierre and Marie Curie around 
the turn of the century discovered polo- 
nium, a radioactive element named after 
Madame Curie’s native Poland and known 
also as radium-F. Last week, after six 
years of development work, the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. announced commercial 
application of this rare substance, mined 
in Northwestern Canada and costing $2,- 
000,000 an ounce—a new spark plug with 
polonium electrodes. 

In the ordinary spark plug the air be- 
tween the electrodes is a poor conductor 
of electricity and must be broken down 
into ions (electrified particles) by the 
high voltage of the car’s ignition coil in 
order to conduct the spark—a procedure 
which takes a certain amount of time, 
especially in cold weather when the motor 
turns over slowly. In the Firestone spark 
plug an infinitesimal amount of polonium 
js added to the molten metal from which 
the electrode wires are drawn. This gen- 
erates a stream of alpha rays which break 
down the atoms of air so they will con- 
duct the spark readily. These rays, emitted 
continuously throughout the life of the 
spark plug, do not depend on the ignition 
system of the automobile, hence keep the 
air between the electrodes constantly 
ready to conduct the spark at the first 
turn of the motor. 

The new plug, according to company 
officials, results in smoother, more eco- 
nomical car performance, increased ac- 
celeration, and quicker starting. It costs 
about the same as other high-quality spark 
plugs. 





Voice of the ‘Taxpayers 


Irritated by local political extravagance, 
the citizens of Montclair, N. J., a residen- 
tial New York suburban community of 48,- 
000, in 1936 elected to their five-man board 
of commissioners four conscientious resi- 
dents who also happened to be successful 
businessmen. Since then Montclair has 
been put on a pay-as-you-go basis, its tax 
bill has dropped to the lowest point in thir- 
teen years, municipal services and plant 
have been vastly improved, and the town 
debt has shrunk by $1,685,000. Also, 
through a campaign of education and by 
often asking for suggestions, the adminis- 
tration has made Montclair taxpayers act- 
ively interested in municipal government. 
_ Recently Mayor William E. Speers (pres- 
ident of James McCutcheon & Co., iarge 
New York department store) and Director 
of Revenue and Finance Bayard H. Faulk- 
ner (secretary-treasurer of the Seaboard 
Oil Co.) conducted a post-card ballot to 
determine whether the citizens preferred 
using all of a $500,000 surplus to reduce 
1940 taxes or applying one-fifth against 
town debt. The returns last week evidenced 
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Observation Car, Broadway Limited 


Ao Liuy Sel 


THAT GOES WHERE YOU WANT TO GOL 


On the Pennsylvania Railroad, luxury is not limited to ome train between 
two points—you enjoy it on a fleet of great trains to many points. So 
wherever you go, on business or pleasure, enjoy modern styling in all 
its color and delightful informality . . . innovations like radio . . . the 
smartest in Diners... and private accommodations so new, so varied, 
so rich in appointments as to touch genius itself. Nor is that all! 
























So smoothly and quietly do these fine trains ride that you are scarcely 
aware of motion. You sleep restfully, relaxed. You awake refreshed. And yet 
the cost of this wealth of travel luxury is little—surprisingly little. For 
fares are low. So when it’s “‘pack and go,”’ take one of the Luxury Fleet. 





THE LUXURY FLEET 


BROADWAY LIMITED THE GENERAL 
(16-hour All-Room Train] = =§ NewYork—Philadelpbia 
New York—Philadelphia —=Chieage 
—Chicago x 
LIBERTY LIMITED 


. 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 





. | ’ashington — Baltimore 
New York—Philadelphia —Chicage 
Enjoy a Private Room of Your Own —Washington — St. Louis ms 
Six types of modern Pullman facili- ° THE PITTSBURGHER 
ties. The Roomette, costing little more THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE {All-Room Train} 


than a lower berth... Duplex Room... Pittsburgh—Chicago New York — Pittsburgh 


Master Room, with complete private 
Ce hes with lini ts and Modern Sect Sleeper: | 
bath and shower... Double Bedroom | ne Limited end The Pitteburgher—all-reom trains. | 


..-Compartment . . . Drawing Room. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Tue Drrecr Routes to the World's Fair in New York... 
Shortest Route, with connecting lines, to the West and Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 



















Your Largest Selection 
of Vacation Trains 


Here is your largest selection of Pullman and 
de Luxe coach trains . . . travel innovations 
unheard of a few years ago. Yours at the lowest 
fares in history. 

Take your choice of Coast Line’s 7 Fine Trains 
Daily. Each has delightful features and ‘a 
personality all its own. Each speeds you in 
safety-protected comfort over the only double 
track, rock ballasted route between the East and 
Florida. To assure these luxuries, comforts and 
low fares, specify Coast Line when getting tickets. 


Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 


Consult Your Local Ticket Agent 
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enlightened civic consciousness: debt re- 
duction scored 2-1. 

The story of the town’s sound condition 
has spread widely. Taxpayers and officials 
from as far away as Colorado and Texas 
write in asking how it’s done. And a Mis- 
sissippi farm woman was so impressed she 
asked Montclair to buy her a cow. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


War Business 


The British and French Purchasing 
Commissions confirmed reports that the 
Allies may spend a billion dollars in this 
country for aircraft (Newsweek, Feb. 5). 
Stating that three-quarters of the present 
requirements were in the field of aviation, 
the commission said this business would 
be concentrated here because of “highly 
satisfactory reports” on planes already 
delivered. The only possible drawbacks 
suggested were United States defense and 
commercial aviation needs, and produc- 
tion bottlenecks in parts-supplying in- 
dustries. Meanwhile, it was disclosed that 
T. J. Carlyle Gifford, Scottish solicitor, in- 
vestment-trust executive, and outstanding 
securities expert, would direct sales of the 
60 American stocks requisitioned by the 
British Treasury from its nationals (NEWs- 
WEEK, Feb. 26). Gifford arrived here in 
January and has been maintaining an of- 
fice with J. P. Morgan & Co., custodian of 
large holdings of United States securities 
for several British investment trusts. 


Glove-Industry Boom 


A Wage-Hour Administration order ef- 
fective Feb. 20, permitting glove manu- 
facturers to employ learners at the sub- 
minimum rate of 25 cents an hour, called 
attention to an unprecedented rush of ac- 
tivity in the glove industry. Output of 
leather gloves rose 27 per cent last year 
over 1938, and manufacturers expect a 
similar increase in 1940. Production of 
knit rayon and cotton gloves jumped 50 
per cent. The boom in the domestic indus- 
try started with Germany’s seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia, formerly this country’s 
primary source of glove imports, and was 
accelerated by the war. Improved produc- 
tive techniques developed by American 
glove manufacturers in recent years also 
helped them capture part of the market 
formerly supplied from abroad. 


Personnel 


Leslie P. Arnold, first vice president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, was ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of as- 
sistant to the president of Eastern Air 
Lines . . . Arch Davis, advertising mana- 
ger of International Business Machines 
Corp., was promoted to executive secre- 
tary, succeeding Eugene F. Hartley, who 
was promoted to the post of economist... 
Charles S. Belsterling, formerly vice presi- 


dent of the United States Steel Corp., was 
appointed general commerce counsel .. . 
Emerson Foote, an account executive of 
Lord & Thomas, was elected a vice presi- 
dent. 


Linoleum School 


Two years ago the Bureau of Retail 
Merchandising of the Armstrong Cork Co, 
instituted training courses at the Lancas- 
ter, Pa., home office for executives and 
salesmen interested in its lines of linoleum, 
Now the bureau has gone on the road to 
take a condensed version of the courses to 
34 cities throughout the country. Last 
week hundreds of managers, distributors, 
and salesmen from the New York area at- 
tended a four-day “sales seminar” at the 
Hotel Commodore. A feature of the pro- 
gram is a full-length sound movie, “These 
Thirty Years,” depicting the merchandis- 
ing of linoleum during its evolution from 
an ordinary floor covering to a ubiquitous 
style product. The instruction courses coy- 
er subjects such as retail management, 
selling, interior decoration, installation, and 
materials. 


Arbitration 


The American Arbitration Association 
announced formation of a businessmen’s 
Board of Liaison Officers to help “decrease 
commercial controversies and _ litigation 
which have been on the rise since the war.” 
Composed of representatives of leading 
trades and professions and headed by C. V. 
Whitney, chairman of Pan American Air- 
ways, the board will survey pending con- 
tract disagreements and attempt to per- 
suade disputants to arbitrate rather than 
break off trade relations or continue court 
action. Lucius R. Eastman, chairman of 
the AAA, points out that recent arrange- 
ments with international groups have re- 
sulted in the formation of a complete arbi- 
tration service so that “every type of 
American, inter-American, and foreign- 
trade controversy may be settled by arbi- 
trators sitting in this country.” 


Chemical Plant Expansion 

Ground was broken Feb. 20 in Akron, 
Ohio, for a three-story, $70,000 addition 
to the B. F. Goodrich Co.’s chemical-pro- 
duction facilities. The building is scheduled 
to be completed within 90 days and to be 
equipped with $100,000 worth of process- 
ing machinery. Monsanto Chemical Co. is 
likewise planning expansion and improve- 
ment of its manufacturing facilities this 
year, at a cost expected to exceed $4,200,- 
000. 


Trends 


Department-store sales during the week 
ended Feb. 17 were 2 per cent above the 
corresponding period in 1939, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported. 


Fluid-milk sales in 136 major markets in 
January rose 3.33 per cent over the same 
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period last year, according to the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation. 


Automobile output for the week ended 
Feb. 24 rose (a week earlier than usual) 
to 102,670 cars and trucks compared with 
95,050 the previous week and 75,660 a year 
ago, Ward’s Automotive Reports, Inc., es- 
timated. 
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Motorcycle Plane 


Though most new Army airplanes are 
trotted out garlanded with specifications 
citing high fire power and extreme speed, 
last week’s innovation—the Ryan YO-51, 
tested at San Diego, Calif—had as its 
proudest boast the feat of standing nearly 
still in the air. 

Designed for use in _ behind-the-lines 
Army liaison and courier work, the light, 
420-horsepower “motorcycle plane” took 
off and climbed at a 60-degree angle after 
a run of slightly more than 35 feet—its 
own length. It swooped down and came to 
a standstill 10 feet beyond its landing 
point. 

The YO-51’s amazing maneuverability 
is due to its broad, 50-foot wing and to 
wing flaps so wide that they practically 
amount to a second, variable-pitch, wing. 
According to Maj. K. B. Wolfe, head of 
the test board, the Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
product represented “competition to the 


gyroplane”—without the flying windmill’s 
major drawback: low speed. 
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Blind-Landing Row 


The broad principle behind most sys- 
tems of landing airplanes by instruments 
when fog or storm reduces ceiling and vis- 
ibility to zero-zero is the same: a radio 
beam that will lead the pilot to earth in 
a gentle glide. But in many details these 
systems differ so much that instruments 
for utilizing one method cannot be used on 
another. To prevent confusion, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has decided to 
standardize one type of equipment similar 
to the system installed for the govern- 
ment at Indianapolis by the International 
Telephone Development Co., Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. 

Last week, as the CAA surveyed airports 
for sites to install ten such systems, the 
Air Track Manufacturing Corp., makers 
of another blind-landing outfit, protested, 
asking that the United States Comptroller 
General refuse to pay for the Indianapolis 
installation because it is not portable as 
specified in the original bidding (which 
Air Track lost). This, the protesting com- 
pany declared, made the Indianapolis sys- 
tem much more expensive than the Air 
Track, which is mobile, because it neces- 
sitated transmitting apparatus at the end 
of each runway if the system were to be 
utilized under all wind conditions, while 
a portable unit could be shifted in ac- 
cordance with wind direction. 

CAA officials denied that the Indian- 
apolis system was incapable of conver- 
sion to mobility, and said the protest 
would not affect their plans. 




















The U.S. Army’s ‘hover’ plane takes off on a dime and lands on less 
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's a wonderful glimpse of 
varied and colorful attrac- 
*tions that make New Mexico 
one of the most fascinating places 
the globe — more interesting this year than 
before. This brand new booklet, just off 
press, is packed full of marvelous photo- | 
_graphs of New Mexico’s amazing Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National park and eight historic National 
Monuments, ancient cliff ruins and living Indian 
pueblos, venerable Mission churches, old West- 
ern landmarks and great mountain playgrounds, 
Send for it today, because this year New Mexico 
celebrates the Coronado Cuarto Centennial with 
int fiestas, cer ials and pageants that 
make four hundred years of history come to life! 


| new mexico _ 


State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 636, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: ( ) New Booklet, ( ) Historic 
| Trails Map, ( )-1940 Official Highway Map to: 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Glenn Frank Report 


1. seems to be the order of the day 
for smart alecks of all stripes to sneer at 
the report of the Republican Program 
Committee. Headed by Glenn Frank, this 
committee has worked for two years on a 
general report for the consideration of the 
public and the Republican Resolutions 
Committee next June. It has produced an 
impressive document, persuasive in many 
respects, clear and definite far beyond most 
party statements. Administration Demo- 
crats call it reactionary, faultfinding, smug- 
ly optimistic. One can see Charley Michel- 
son thumbing the Thesaurus for synonyms. 

The charges, of course, are absurd. If 
the Frank report represents Republican 
opinion, then the Republican party has 
whizzed forward through eons of phild- 
sophic time since 1932. If the report is mere 
faultfinding, then how explain such pointed 
sentences as this: “The people do not press 
the state to take in hand problems that are 
already solved or visibly on their way to 
solution”? If the report is overoptimistic 
because it rejects the “conception of a lim- 
ited and lessening outlook for American en- 
terprise,” then so, in truth, are most Amer- 
ican citizens. At heart we have always 
been optimistic in this sense. At heart we 
have always believed that with daring and 
imagination we could enlarge our economic 
frontiers to a point we could not foresee. 

It is those who want us to stand pat on 
the past seven and a half years that are the 
real reactionaries. They argue that our 
economy is suffering from hardening of the 
arteries. The most they are willing to con- 
cede is that “there’s life in the old gal yet.” 
The Frank report insists that the gal isn’t 
old. It reminds us of some of the jobs that 
lie before a young and growing economy. 
We need decent houses—hundreds of 
thousands of them. We need to replace 
obsolete plants. We need to exploit new 
inventions, new methods in production and 
distribution that will bring all American 
citizens more and better food, more and 
better clothing, better transportation and 
all of the scores of goods and services that 
go to make a higher standard of living. 
This is the core of the Frank report. 

The program, as a party program, shows 
remarkable courage when it deals with 
many less cosmic issues. Taxes may not be 
reduced for a while, and if, in order to bal- 
ance the budget, tax increases are neces- 
sary, they should fall upon the middle 
brackets. Collective bargaining is a basic 
right which should be protected by Feder- 
al law. The importance of Federal relief to 
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the unemployed under present conditions 
cannot be denied, but it must be regarded 
as temporary, and not as the permanent 
governmental function it seems to have be- 
come under the New Deal. There is no 
harking back to old Republican tariff meth- 
ods, but a modified endorsement of recip- 
rocal agreements. 

So it goes with a surprising number of 
items. On the agricultural issue alone are 
the shortcomings of the Frank program se- 
rious. It is true that both parties are 
sharply divided in their views on this sub- 
ject, and that both are surrounded by pow- 
erful farm organizations which are also 
divided. Yet, as The Kansas City Times 
points out, in chiding the Frank Commit- 
tee for its failure to come to grips with the 
basic farm problem, what agriculture real- 
ly needs is a program that will make sub- 
sidies unnecessary. This neither the Frank 
program nor the New Deal has provided. 

In the main, the Frank program shows 
as much thought, care and political realism 
as the program the Roosevelt Democrats 
offered in 1932. If the Republicans actual- 
ly follow this line and if they emerge with 
a candidate who looks and talks as if he 
could be believed, they will offer a tempting 
choice to the voters next November. 





The Wagner Mediation Bill 


A certain amount of mental suffer- 
ing and disillusionment must have been the 
lot of Senator Robert F. Wagner in recent 
weeks. These, at any rate, have been the 
experience of every other person who had a 
degree of confidence in the National Labor 
Relations Board when it was set up by the 
Wagner-Connery Act nearly five years ago. 
The House committee’s disclosures of dom- 
ineering and reckless procedures on the 
part of the Board’s personnel have led to 
general wonderment about what will hap- 
pen to the Act or the Board or both. That 
the present membership of the Board will 
be drastically changed seems all but cer- 
tain. That the Act will be amended in any 
material way soon is less likely. 

Senator Wagner now gives a clue to his 
feelings in his introduction of a bill to 
create a United States Mediation Board. 
He proposes to set up another independent 
board, one likewise of three members, 
whose purpose it would be to help employ- 
ers and unions reach agreements after the 
bargaining process has been established. It 
would presumably do for general industry 
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approximately what the National Media- 
tion Board now does for the railroad in- 
dustry. The new board would take up 
where the NLRB leaves off. It would as- 
sume those functions of mediation that the 
NLRB has apparently undertaken in a few 
instances. 

The new Wagner Bill is a confession that 
collective bargaining is not enough. As 
everybody outside the Administration has 
realized for a long time, strikes are as like- 
ly to occur among the organized as the un- 
organized. In its early years a board de- 
signed to mediate in labor disputes mig!it 
accomplish much good. It could take on 
strikes like those in the coal industry, 
which always become political issues, and 
those in automobiles and steel, which are 
very likely to become political issues. 

The Senator is careful to delimit the pro- 
posed board’s powers and to imply there 
can be no jurisdictional disputes between it 
and the old Board. Yet one can see how 
the very presence of a mediation board 
would prevent the further development of 
the present board. The NLRB would go 
on hearing the complaints of the unor- 
ganized. But once they obtained their 
initial agreements, their affairs would come 
within the province of the United States 
Mediation Board. Unless, of course, mem- 
berships revolted against their unions and 
demanded new elections. The old Board 
might then become even more of a nui- 
sance to the established unions. The old 
Board would retain most of the grief of 
new organization and intra-union dispute, 
and the new one would carry on the evolu- 
tion of collective bargaining in industry. 
The passage of the new Wagner Bill might 
well be a recognition of the temporary na- 
ture of the NLRB. As time went on its 
functions could be absorbed easily. 

The new board, says the Senator, is not 
to have the power to compel the “waiting 
periods” which the railway board enforces 
in labor disputes in its field. Nor could it 
exercise compulsory arbitration. We may 
be sure, though, that as the new board 
gathered practice and prestige and stepped 
successfully into this or that resounding 
controversy—and no labor leader would 
amount to much who could not carry a dif- 
ficult dispute up to the United States 
board—it would accumulate these sem!- 
coercive powers. Such a board would be 
another step along the road of general 
Federal supervision, in which labor 's 
bound to be regulated as much as other 
enterprise. 
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This new luxury gasoline proves itself in zero weather 


PERHAPS you, too, have longed 
for a gasoline that snaps back at cold 
mornings with a crisp, business-as- 
usual start... that refuses to knock 
r ping as it glides your car over 
vinter roads on summer schedule . . . 
that talks thrift when you check on 
your mileage. 


Then try Texaco SKY CHIEF now 


» 


.. . for a complete revelation of its 
luxury. You'll find that even in the 
coldest weather SKY CHIEF is thor- 
oughbred horse-power, always alert, 
mettlesome, eager. Its cost ... no 
more than other premium gasolines. 
Its performance . . . outstanding. Go 


to your Texaco Dealer now for SKY 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre —a full hour of all-star entertainment— 
Every Wednesday Night —Columbia Network —9:00 E. S.T., 8:00 C. S.T., 7:00 M.S. T., 6:00 P. S. T. 





TEXACO 
CHIEF. Enjoy he oo mia DEA LERS 


This message is published in behalf of 
more than 45,000 independent Texaco 
Dealers by The Texas Company. 
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